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IN  THIS  ISSUE  .  .  . 

THE  LINK  for  June,  1967,  was  a  Silver  Anniversary  issue,  filled 
with  reminiscences.  Five  years  and  sixty  issues  later,  we  pause  briefly 
to  mark  thirty  years  of  continuous  publication  —  at  least  middle  age 
in  the  magazine  field!  We  prefer  to  look  forward  to  a  unique  mission, 
namely,  to  strengthen  the  links  between  the  communities  of  religion, 
civilian  and  military.  We  see  abundant  evidence  of  the  need  for  such 
effort,  and  we  ask  your  continuing  support,  prayers  —  and  sugges- 
tions —  as  we  go  about  it. 

As  classes  let  out,  summer  travel  begins.  Our  cover  story  (p.  38) 
tells  of  a  class  which  travels  all  year  long  —  by  proxy.  America  has 
been  built  up  by  immigrants.  One  of  them,  Constantine  Brumidi,  sub- 
ject of  our  lead  story,  embellished  the  interior  of  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
"Old  Glory"  tells  of  William  Driver's  devotion  to  the  Flag  and  to  the 
Federal  cause  while  he  lived  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  during  the  Civil  War. 
William  Wilberforce  led  Britain  to  outlaw  slavery  in  1833.  "He  Had  a 
Cause"  tells  this  convert's  story.  We  invite  your  comments! 
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Member,  Associated  Church  Press 


Brumidi: 

"Artist  and  Citizen 

of  the  U.S.A: 


By  Richard  Barnes s 


The  man  who  made  the  Capitol  beautiful 


THE  SLENDER,  small-boned 
man  with  a  military  bearing 
who  applied  for  a  job  as  an  artist  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1855  was  one 
of  the  most  promising  artists  in  Italy, 
well  qualified  to  decorate  the  unfin- 
ished Capitol  Building. 

"I  am  Constantine  Brumidi  and 
come  from  Italy  three  years  ago," 
he  announced  in  broken  English. 
"Am  fifty  years  old  and  graduate  of 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Rome.  I 
help  make  Capitol  Building  most 
beautiful  in  whole  world!" 


Brumidi  was  hired,  and  when  he 
was  informed  that  as  an  artist  he 
would  receive  eight  dollars  a  day,  he 
broke  into  tears  for  such  wages  were 
unheard  of  in  Europe. 

Eager  to  use  his  talent  on  behalf 
of  his  adopted  land,  Brumidi  worked 
furiously.  His  fellow  workers  con- 
sidered the  little  Italian  artist  a  bit 
odd.  During  his  lunch  hour  he 
would  read  books  on  American  his- 
tory. At  any  parade  Brumidi  would 
salute  the  American  flag  and  tears 
would  come  into  his  eyes. 


This  striking  photo  of  the  interior  of  the  Capitol  Dome  suggests  Brumidi's 
achievement.  He  painted  the  4,600  square-foot  surface  in  the  Dome's  center 
while  lying  on  his  back,  180  feet  above  the  floor.  Some  of  the  figures  are  25 
feet  tall.  The  second  phase  of  his  immense  decorative  task  was  the  painting 
of  the  frieze  or  band  below  the  rotunda  balcony.  Suspended  in  mid-air,  he 
completed  the  design  of  its  fifteen  scene  groupings  before  his  death  in  1880. 
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This  Matthew  Brady  portrait  of  Constantine  Brumidi  was  taken  at  the  height 
of  the  artist's  career. 


"Only  in  this  great  nation  is  justice 
for  man  like  me,"  he  would  tell  his 
fellow  workers. 

IT  WAS  learned  that  Brumidi  was 
indeed  a  great  artist  in  Rome, 
and  up  until  1848,  a  captain  of  Ital- 
ian National  Guard.  In  June  of  1848, 
Brumidi  was  called  to  duty  during 
the  revolution  in  Rome.  Troops 
patrolled  the  streets  while  bands  of 
angry  citizens  roamed  the  city  set- 
ting fires. 

A  colonel  ordered  Brumidi  to  have 
his  men  fire  upon  a  group  of  citizens. 
The  crowd  consisted  of  men  and 
women  and  several  small  children. 
Captain  Brumidi  shook  his  head. 

"I  cannot  give  that  order,  sir/'  he 
said  to  the  Colonel. 

Brumidi  was  promptly  arrested 
and  jailed.  In  a  military  prison  un- 
til 1852,  Brumidi  was  given  a  choice. 
He  could  remain  in  the  prison  or 
leave  Italy.  Relatives  persuaded 
Brumidi  to  go  to  America.  He  ar- 
rived in  New  York  on  September  18, 
1852.  He  painted  portraits  for  a  liv- 
ing until  friends  informed  him  that 
artists  were  being  hired  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

In  the  President's  Room  Brumidi 
painted  portraits  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  his  first  cabinet.  He  was 
past  sixty  when  he  began  painting 
huge  figures  across  the  concave  in- 
terior of  the  Capitol  dome.  Lying 
upon  his  back  upon  a  scaffold  ten 
hours  a  day,  Brumidi  painted  the 
figures  in  scale  so  they  looked  life- 
size  from  the  floor  180  feet  below. 

In  1877,  when  Brumidi  was  seven- 
ty-five years  old  he  began  painting 
in  fresco  fifteen  scenes  of  historical 
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events  in  the  immense  band  that  en- 
circled the  rotunda  balcony. 

Brumidi  used  the  same  technique 
as  Michelangelo,  a  steel  point  to 
trace  the  outline  of  the  figure  in 
fresh  plaster  and  quickly  apply  min- 
eral colors.  The  ^colors  are  absorbed 
and  do  not  reveal  their  full  effect 
until  the  plaster  is  dry.  The  artist 
must  be  very  good,  for  an  error 
means  he  must  start  the  entire  sec- 
tion over  again. 

BRUMIDI  failed  to  show  up  for 
work  February  19,  1880.  He 
hadn't  missed  a  day  of  work  since  he 
was  hired  in  1855.  He  painted 
through  the  administrations  of 
Presidents  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Lin- 
coln, Johnson,  Grant,  and  Hayes  — 
twenty-five  years  of  labor! 

A  messenger  was  sent  to  Brumidi's 
apartment  and  found  the  artist  had 
died  during  the  night.  Officials  were 
amazed  when  it  was  learned  that 
Brumidi  died  broke.  An  old  ledger 
found  beneath  his  bed  revealed  that 
Brumidi  had  donated  all  of  his  wages 
other  than  living  expenses  to  or- 
phans' homes  and  other  charities  to 
show  his  appreciation  to  the  nation 
he  loved  so  well. 

In  1952,  a  delegation  of  Congress- 
men led  by  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Sam  Rayburn,  visited  the  grave  of 
Constantine  Brumidi  at  Glenwood 
Cemetery  in  N.  E.  Washington.  A 
bronze  plaque  was  unveiled  in  honor 
of  the  Italian  artist. 

"Few  people  know  that  this  artist 
devoted  twenty-five  years  of  his  life 
making  our  Capitol  beautiful,"  said 
Speaker  Rayburn.  "Today  we  pay 
long  overdue  tribute  to  an  immigrant 


Another  Brady  portrait  of  Brumidi 
showing  the  self-styled  "artist-citizen" 
with  his  tools. 

who  had  love  and  devotion  for  his 
adopted  land.  Constantine  Brumidi 
was  a  dedicated  and  patriotic  artist 
who  left  behind  a  great  memorial, 
his  beautiful  paintings  in  the  Capi- 
tol Building." 

If  Constantine  Brumidi  had  been 
alive  that  warm  spring  day  of  1952, 
he  would  have  been  speechless  to 
have  had  such  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans paying  him  honor.  But  to  Con- 
stantine Brumidi  himself  the  greatest 
honor  would  have  come  in  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Speaker  planted  an 
American  flag  to  wave  gently  in  the 
breeze  above  his  grave.  ■  ■ 
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He  Had  a  Cause! 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


The  man  who  crushed  slavery  in  the  British  Empire 


THERE  was  an  expectant  still- 
ness in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  William  Wilberforce  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  hurried  across  the  floor  to 
make  his  speech. 

From  experience  everyone  knew 
that  this  tiny  shadow  of  a  man 
was  a  great  speaker.  They  also  knew 
that  although  his  head  seemed  to  be 
screwed  a  little  too  deeply  into  his 
twisted  shoulders,  all  he  needed  was 
a  cause  to  ignite  him  into  a  flame. 
And  on  this  12th  of  May  everyone 
in  Parliament  knew  that  William 
Wilberforce  had  a  cause  —  a  life- 
consuming  cause! 

While  the  House  watched  this  foe 
of  slavery  advance  toward  the  speak- 
er's stand,  his  deformed  body  re- 
minded them  of  an  observation  writ- 
ten by  James  Boswell.  "I  saw  what 
seemed  a  mere  shrimp  mount  upon 
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the  table,"  said  the  biographer  of 
Sam  Johnson,  "but  as  I  listened,  he 
grew,  and  grew,  and  grew,  until  the 
shrimp  became  a  whale."  Some  of 
the  opposition  gritted  their  teeth  as 
they  watched  and  waited.  They 
hoped  he  would  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self. 

Having  been  sick  when  he  should 
have  been  preparing  his  speech,  Wil- 
berforce did  not  have  a  manuscript. 
But  he  had  spent  hours  on  his  knees 
and  he  felt  confident  that  the  Lord 
would  help  him.  Then,  after  survey- 
ing the  audience  through  his  half- 
blind  eyes,  he  made  an  awkward 
bow,  and  began.  As  he  spoke,  his 
friends  prayed  that  he  would  do 
well.  They  knew  that  the  freedom  of 
the  slaves  throughout  the  British 
Empire  depended  on  this  nearly- 
dead  man. 


William  Wilberforce,  fiery  member  of  Parliament,   Christian  convert,  and 
anti-slavery  crusader.  The  open  Bible  lies  before  him. 
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In  the  late  seventeen  hundreds 
and  early  eighteen  hundreds  there 
were  three-quarters  of  a  million 
slaves  in  the  British  Empire.  But  in 
addition,  British  slavers  jammed  with 
slaves  plowed  the  seas  on  their  way 
to  other  countries.  Slavery  was  a  run- 
ning sore;  but  it  was  so  profitable 
Britain's  House  of  Lords  determined 
to  keep  it.  As  always,  there  was  a 
minority  that  was  ashamed  and  that 
wanted  to  stop  the  traffic;  but  this 
minority  was  unorganized  and  was 
up  against  an  almost  impossible  op- 
position. 

At  that  time  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  average  man  about  the 
evils  of  slavery.  This  was  largely  be- 
cause of  what  was  known  as  the 
Middle  Passage  —  a  system  that  hid 
the  more  sordid  details.  As  the  ships 
lined  up  at  English  ports,  preparing 
to  leave  for  Africa,  they  were  loaded 
with  cheap  bales  of  goods;  Manches- 
ter cloth,  second-rate  guns,  gun- 
powder, liquor,  and  beads.  In  Africa 
these  items  were  traded  for  slaves. 
The  ships  then  sailed  for  the  New 
World  with  their  frequently  almost 
suffocating  cargoes  of  slaves.  Thus, 
when  they  returned  from  the  Ameri- 
cas, they  returned  with  West  Indian 
sugar  and  the  profits  from  the  slaves. 
And  since  the  slaves  were  never 
seen  by  the  dockworkers  or  stock- 
holders, many  Englishmen  were 
only  vaguely  aware  of  what  was 
going  on. 

IT  WAS  a  sinister  system.  But  as 
always,  God  chose  a  man  to  lead 
the  opposition.  And  although  Wil- 
berforce  was  a  semi-invalid  most  of 
his  life,  he  was  alive  with  spiritual 


power;  moreover,  he  was  determined 
to  be  always  yielded  to  Christ. 

William  Wilberforce  was  bom  to  a 
family  of  wealth  on  August  24,  1759. 
The  home  in  which  he  was  raised 
was  a  lovely  brick  mansion;  and  his 
mother  never  tired  of  telling  visitors 
that  Charles  I  had  been  entertained 
there.  William's  father  died  when 
he  was  only  nine;  and  since  he  was 
the  only  child  he  inherited  the  for- 
tune. His  mother  then  sent  him  to 
live  at  Wimbledon. 

His  uncle  and  aunt  at  this  city 
now  famous  for  its  tennis  matches 
were  very  religious  and  greatly  ad- 
mired George  Whitfield.  These  en- 
thusiasms they  passed  on  to  William. 
This  incensed  Mrs.  Wilberforce  for 
she  did  not  want  her  son  to  be  too 
religious. 

Young  William  hated  to  return  to 
his  mother,  but  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive. With  him  back  in  Hull,  she 
proceeded  to  drag  him  back  into  the 
society  which  his  uncle  and  aunt  de- 
spised. "The  theatre,  balls,  great  sup- 
pers and  card  parties  were  the  de- 
light of  the  principal  families  of 
the  town.  This  mode  of  life  was  at 
first  distressing  to  me,  but  by  degrees 
I  acquired  a  relish  for  it."  Soon  he 
was  far  from  the  Lord. 

Following  a  period  at  Cambridge 
where  he  wasted  as  much  time  as 
possible,  he  returned  to  Hull.  "Why 
don't  you  run  for  Parliament?"  sug- 
gested a  friend. 

"Run  for  Parliament?"  He  ex- 
claimed. "I  —  I  couldn't  do  that.  I'm 
only  twenty-one!" 

"That  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence," insisted  the  friend.  "George 
III  ascended  the  throne  at  twenty- 
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The  house  in  which  Wilberforce  was  born  on  August  24,  1759.  Located  at 
23/24  High  Street,  Hull,  the  building  is  now  a  museum. 


two.  And  look  at  his  Prime  Minister, 
William  Pitt.  He  was  elected  when 
he  was  only  twenty-four,  and  nearly 
everyone  says  he's  the  greatest." 

The  opposition  in  Hull  was  for- 
midable, but  the  Wilberforce  name 
was  a  good  one  and  he  received 
more  votes  than  his  two  opponents 
put  together.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons became  a  joy  and  an  excuse 
for  extravagant  living.  There  were 
dances,  gay  parties.  Sometimes  he 
didn't  slump  into  bed  until  4:00  a.m. 

But  then  in  the  Christmas  season 


of  1783  he  managed  to  go  to  church. 
Lock  Chapel  was  a  strong  citadel  of 
evangelical  Christianity;  and  as  he 
listened,  memories  of  childhood 
came  racing  back.  Deep  in  his  heart 
he  knew  that  the  period  he  had 
spent  with  his  uncle  and  aunt  were 
the  happiest  days  of  his  life. 

Two  years  later  Wilberforce  went 
for  a  trip  on  the  continent  with  Isaac 
Milner,  a  thorough  Christian.  Mil- 
ner  had  brought  along  a  book  by 
Philip  Doddridge,  The  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul.  The 
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two  of  them  discussed  the  book  to- 
gether. Intrigued,  Wilberforce  began 
to  study  his  Greek  New  Testament 
and  as  he  studied  his  conviction  of 
sin  deepened.  He  longed  for  Christ. 

Troubled,  he  went  to  John  New- 
ton —  one  of  London's  most  colorful 
preachers.  This  man  who  had  been 
a  slaver  and  who  was  later  to  be 
famous  for  having  written  "Amazing 
Grace"  led  him  to  Christ.  That  year 
when  Wilberforce  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment he  did  so  as  a  born  again 
Christian.  From  then  on  his  whole 
life  was  different! 

He  and  Newton  continued  to  have 
long  talks  and  frequently  their  talks 
turned  to  slavery.  "The  Old  African 
Blasphemer"  told  him  about  the  sys- 
tems used  to  torture,  identify,  and 
transport  slaves.  He  showed  him  a 
set  of  thumbscrews,  iron  collars, 
metal-tipped  whips,  silver  branding 
irons,  and  a  special  apparatus  to  for- 
cibly feed  slaves  who  were  trying 
to  starve  themselves  to  death.  And 
as  Wilberforce  listened  his  jaws  set 
like  a  trap.  He  determined  that  he 
would  fight  this  injustice  right  up 
to  his  last  breath.  All  he  wanted  was 
a  chance. 

From  then  on  as  Wilberforce  lin- 
gered on  his  knees  during  his  morn- 
ing and  evening  devotions,  he 
prayed  that  God  would  enable  him 
to  strike  a  blow  against  slavery.  And 
then  God  answered  his  prayers.  The 
Prime  Minister  himself  summoned 
him  to  lead  the  fight  in  Parliament. 
Wilberforce  recognized  his  chance, 
and  began  to  prepare  for  the  long 
fight  ahead.  He  summoned  experts 
and  his  lights  burned  late  as  he 
pored   over   books   and   documents. 


This  cameo  of  a  Black  Man  in  chains 
was  designed  by  Josiah  Wedgwood. 

AS  Wilberforce  hurled  statistics 
and  word  pictures  at  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  members  sat  as  if 
frozen  in  their  seats.  Once  again  the 
shrimp  had  become  a  whale!  He  told 
them  how  slaves  were  so  crowded  in 
the  holds  of  the  ships  that  frequently 
candles  would  not  burn  in  the  tight 
air  because  of  the  lack  of  oxygen. 
He  described  the  filth,  the  disease, 
the  death.  The  clock  ticked  on  as  in- 
vective curled  and  poured  from  his 
lips.  An  hour  went  by;  and  then  two 
hours;  and  then  three.  The  House 
was  used  to  eloquence,  but  few  of 
the  speakers  could  match  Wilber- 
force; for  as  he  spoke  he  saw  the 
slaves,  heard  the  whips,  smelled  the 
blood,  felt  the  pain.  His  lips  fairly 
burned  with  such  sentences  as  this: 
"Sir,  the  nature  and  all  the  circum- 
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stances  of  this  Trade  are  now  laid 
open  to  us.  We  can  no  longer  plead 
ignorance.  We  cannot  evade  it.  We 
may  spurn  it.  We  may  kick  it  out  of 
the  way.  But  we  cannot  turn  aside 
so  as  to  avoid  seeing  it."  At  the  end 
of  three  and  a-half  hours  he  sat 
down  —  exhausted. 

But  the  opposition  was  ready.  One 
man  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
vote  against  the  Trade  if  France 
would  lead  the  way.  Another  de- 
clared that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
would  "render  the  City  of  Lon- 
don the  scene  of  bankruptcy  and 
ruin." 

These  were  fantastic  arguments, 
but  they  succeeded  in  their  purpose 
—  that  of  delaying  worthwhile  ac- 
tion. Wilberforce  was  heartsick.  His 
head  slumped  even  deeper  into  his 
shoulders  and  a  new  siege  of  illness 
began.  And  then  he  was  handed  a 
letter  from  John  Wesley.  "Unless 
God  has  raised  you  up  for  this  very 
thing,"  wrote  the  old  man,  "you  will 
be  worn  out  by  the  opposition  of 
men  and  devils.  But,  'if  God  be  for 
you,  who  can  be  against  you?'  Are 
all  of  them  stronger  than  God?  O  Tie 
not  weary  in  well  doing!' ' 

Four  days  later  John  Wesley  was 
dead,  but  Wilberforce  had  received 
the  message!  And  he  didn't  forget  it 
even  when  his  resolution  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  163  to  88. 

Yes,  Wilberforce  had  been  de- 
feated, but  the  story  of  his  defeat 
and  crusade  got  into  the  papers  and 
many  allies  made  themselves  known. 
William  Cowper  wrote  a  poem; 
Josiah  Wedgwood  made  a  cameo; 
John  Newton  thundered  with  in- 
spired eloquence;   and  King  Chris- 


tian of  Denmark  was  so  moved  he 
abolished  slavery  in  his  land. 

Wilberforce  prayed  for  more  ener- 
gy, and  then  he  organized  meetings 
in  the  churches;  he  issued  a  stream 
of  tracts  and  books;  and  he  pled 
with  men  of  influence.  Soon  public 
opinion  was  on  his  side.  Then  he 
had  to  fight  another  evil  —  compro- 
mise! The  slavery  interests  realized 
that  they  were  losing,  and  so  they 
suggested  that  "a  bounty  of  five 
pounds  a  head"  be  paid  to  every 
slaver  whose  cargo  consisted  of  more 
females  than  males.  They  also  sug- 
gested that  every  female  slave  be 
given  her  liberty  after  she  had  raised 
five  children  up  to  the  age  of  seven. 
The  purpose,  of  course,  was  to  raise 
slaves  so  that  they  would  not  have 
to  be  imported! 

Such  arguments  not  only  sickened 
Wilberforce.  They  renewed  his  ener- 
gy to  keep  on  with  the  fight.  In  and 
out  of  sick  bed  he  continued  to 
write  and  to  speak.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  that  his  crusade  was  lost, 
forgotten.  But  then  he  would  get 
it  going  again.  He  had  become  a 
master  at  molding  public  opinion, 
and  he  refused  to  give  up. 

Then  on  May  14,  1833,  as  Wil- 
berforce was  confined  to  his  home 
because  of  exhaustion  and  disease,  a 
new  plan  was  presented.  The  new 
bill  called  for  a  gift  of  twenty  mil- 
lion pounds  to  the  West  Indies  to 
compensate  them  for  their  slaves.  It 
also  called  for  complete  emancipa- 
tion within  one  year.  But  after 
emancipation  each  slave  was  to 
serve  a  twelve-year  apprenticeship 
to  his  former  master.  Following 
heated    debate,    the    twelve    years 
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were  reduced  to  seven  years.  Finally 
put  to  a  vote,  the  bill  carried  by  the 
slender  margin  of  158  to  151. 

"When  Wilberforce  hears  of  it," 
said  Stanley,  the  author  of  the  bill, 
"he  may  well  exclaim,  'Lord  now 
lettest  thy  servant  depart  in  peace/  ' 

The  moment  Wilberforce  heard 
the  news,  he  exclaimed,  "Thank 
God!"  By  the  next  day  he  was  strong 
enough  to  lead  the  family  in  their 
morning  prayers,  even  though  he 
had  to  be  wheeled  in  in  an  invalid's 
chair.  But  Sunday  night  he  had  an- 
other attack.  He  lingered  until  3:00 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  and  then 
after  a  great  sigh  he  passed  away. 


Exactly  one  year  later  on  July  31, 
1834,  eight  hundred  thousand  slaves 
were  freed. 

The  word  of  his  death  brought  a 
request  from  Parliament  that  he  be 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  At  the 
funeral  the  old  Abbey  was  jammed 
to  overflowing  and  the  streets  for 
blocks  around  were  black  with  those 
who  had  come  to  pay  their  respects. 

His  body  lies  close  to  William 
Pitt,  the  man  who  shared  his  hopes 
and  dreams  and  struggles.  He  de- 
served the  honor,  for,  more  than  any 
single  person,  he  helped  bring  an 
end  to  one  of  the  blackest  scourges 
in  all  the  history  of  mankind.       ■  ■ 


HOLIDAY 

This  is  a  day  lovely  enough 

to  make  even  the  most  disheartened 

yearn   to  pray.   Its  clear  bright  beauty 

bursts  on  the  senses 

a  surfer's  wave,  full  of  promise, 

a  happening  complete  in  itself. 

Oh!  that  I  could  shed  myself 
to  be  fully  one  with  it  all: 
be  wind  frolicking  leaf 
and  leaf  luxuriating  in  wind, 
bird  cantabiling  blue 
and  blue  framing  bird, 
be  grass  caressing  earth 
and  earth  embracing  grass! 

This  is  a  day  lovely  enough 
to  do  nothing  but  just  be! 

— Pollyanna  Sedziol 
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On  Being  a 

Traditional  Jewish  Homemaker 


By  Judith  B.  Blustein 


IS  YOUR  Bar  Mitzvah  like  our 
Confirmation?"  "Do  you  ever 
bake  your  own  unleavened  bread  for 
Passover?"  "Is  it  true  that  a  Jewish 
housewife  should  have  no  less  than 
eight  different  sets  of  china,  silver- 
ware, and  utensils  in  order  to  con- 
form to  Jewish  Law?"  "Why  can't 
you  eat  a  cheeseburger?"  These  and 
questions  of  a  similar  nature  continu- 
ally confront  me  when  I  attend  chap- 
lains' wives'  coffees,  officers'  wives' 
functions,  and  other  such  affairs.  The 
ladies  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  being  a  Jew- 
ish homemaker,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
wife  of  the  Post  Jewish  Chaplain 
often  finds  herself  in  a  "one  and 
only"  situation,  she  is  usually  looked 
to  as  the  repository  of  answers  con- 
cerning things  Jewish.  One  of  the 
chaplain's  wives  suggested  that  I  sit 
down  and  pen  some  of  these  an- 
swers so  that  the  myriads  of  LINK 
readers  might  share  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  goes  into  the  man- 
agement of  a  traditional  Jewish 
home.  It  follows  actually  pretty  much 
in  the  main  of  the  classic  German 


formula  and  pattern  of  the  three 
"K's,"  i.e.,  Kuche  (kitchen),  Kirche 
(church  or  synagogue)  and  Kinder 
( children ) . 

The  Jewish  Kitchen 

The  logical  place  to  begin  this  es- 
say on  the  Jewish  home,  then,  is  in 
the  kitchen.  The  Torah  (Jewish 
Law)  prescribes  a  kosher  home 
which  means  that  all  food,  table- 
ware, and  utensils  must  be  kosher 
(ritually  fit)  and  kept  so  at  all  times. 
Kosher  meat  must  be  ritually  slaugh- 
tered and  prepared  from  animals 
which  chew  their  cud  and  split  the 
hoof;  one  requisite  alone  is  unac- 
ceptable. All  pork  products,  there- 
fore, are  taboo  in  a  traditional  Jew- 
ish home.  Generally  speaking,  do- 
mestic poultry  may  be  used  (i.e, 
chicken,  duck,  turkey,  etc.),  pro- 
vided it  is  also  ritually  slaughtered 
and  prepared.  Fish  must  have  fins 
and  easily  removable  scales  in  order 
to  be  kosher.  This  means  that  the 
Jewish  family  will  never  know  what 
shrimp  cocktail  or  clam  chowder 
taste  like;  all  shellfish  is  anathema. 


Mrs.  Blustein  is  the  wife  of  Chaplain  (LTC)  Allan  M.  Blustein,  U.S. 
Forces  Support  District,  Nordbayern,  A.P.O.  New  York  09696 
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After  she  has  purchased  the  kosher 
items,  the  Jewish  homemaker  must 
see  to  it  that  no  meat  ever  comes  into 
contact  with  dairy  products  in  her 
home.  The  Torah  stricdy  forbids  the 
mixing  of  meat  and  milk  in  any  and 
all  forms;  thus  one  must  wait  no  less 
than  six  hours  after  a  meal  before 
dairy  items  may  be  eaten.  Home- 
makers  generally  have  a  set  of  every- 
day china,  etc.,  and  also  a  set  for 
serving  company.  The  traditional 
Jewish  homemaker  must  have  a  set 
for  everyday;  a  set  for  company 
(meat).  Then  she  needs  a  set  for 
everyday  and  a  set  for  company 
(dairy).  Additionally,  she  needs  the 
same  assortment  exclusively  for  spe- 
cial Passover  use  (a  holiday  which 
has  its  own  particular  set  of  rules 
and  laws).  This  adds  up  to  a  grand 
total  of  at  least  eight  different  sets 
of  china,  tableware,  and  the  like. 
Hence,  she  can  hardly  be  blamed  if 
at  times  she  "blows  her  stack"  after 
the  frequent  military  moves  which 
occasionally  demolish  some  of  her 
prize  pieces.  And  so  cheeseburgers 
might  be  tantalizingly  delectable 
treats,  but  her  family  will  never 
know  them. 

Kosher  Specialities 

Then  there  is  the  small  (or  should 
I  say  large?)  matter  of  kosher  cook- 
ing and  specialities.  With  both  her 
mother  and  mother-in-law  "helping" 
her  with  their  own  pet  East  Euro- 
pean Jewish  recipes,  the  homemaker 
generally  must  maintain  her  own 
"library"  of  culinary  concoctions. 
Kishke  ( stuffed  derma ) ;  kugel  (pud- 
ding); kneidels  (dumplings);  kashe 
(a  kind  of  cereal)  are  just  a  few  of 


the  many  dishes  cooked  up  by  the 
housewife  and  which,  if  eaten  in 
sufficient  quantity  will  give  the  lord 
and  master  of  the  family  another  K, 
namely,  Kolitis!  Jewish  cooking  is 
difficult,  thick,  pungent,  fattening 
and  delicious,  and  the  order  of  the 
day  for  watchful  diners  should  be 
Sayor  .  .  .  "Sample  at  your  own  risk!" 
The  religious  aspects  of  the  house- 
wife's duties  center  mainly  on  the 
Jewish  Holy  Days,  each  of  which 
possesses  its  own  distinctive  laws, 
customs,  special  dishes,  and  the  like. 
For  example,  Rosh  Hashonah  (Jew- 
ish New  Year)  must  have  a  festive 
meal  preceded  by  a  slice  of  apple 
dipped  in  honey  to  signify  a  sweet 
and  serene  coming  year.  Yom  Kip- 
pur  (Day  of  Atonement)  entails  a 
hearty  meal  both  before  and  after 
the  fasting  period.  Succoth  (Feast 
of  Tabernacles)  requires  preparation 
and  serving  of  all  meals  for  seven 
days  outside  the  house  in  the  make- 
shift hut  which  symbolizes  the  tem- 
porary dwellings  of  the  ancient 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  Chanu- 
cah  (Feast  of  Lights)  entails  giving 
and  receiving  the  traditional  Chanu- 
cah  Gelt  —  coins  and  gifts,  making 
potato  pancakes  and  lighting  the 
nine-branched  Menorah  or  candela- 
brum (one  light  for  each  of  the  eight 
days  plus  the  attendant  candle),  as 
well  as  scores  of  other  little  toys  and 
items.  Purim  (Feast  of  Lots)  in- 
volves baking  the  customary  pastry 
known  as  Hamentashen  (poppy  seed 
cakes  to  remind  of  Haman's  hat  in 
the  story  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  in 
ancient  Persia)  as  well  as  the  cus- 
tomary festive  Purim  meal.  Passover 
(Feast    of   Unleavened    Bread)    re- 
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sembles  moving  day  in  the  house. 
All  the  Passover  items  are  brought 
up  from  the  storage  shed  while  the 
everyday  items  are  transferred  there. 
Shopping  for  Matzos  and  all  other 
Passover  needs  is  lengthy  and  time- 
consuming.  Fortunately  for  the  mili- 
tary housewife,  the  United  States 
Army  stocks  many  needed  items  in 
its  commissaries  around  the  world. 
The  Jewish  housewife  also  acts  as 
"enforcer"  in  the  home  to  see  to  it 
that  the  many  laws  of  Passover  are 
strictly  observed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  family.  Shavuot  (Feast  of 
Weeks)  is  the  last  major  holiday  of 
the  year,  and  dairy  dishes  are  the 
order  of  the  day  (symbolic  of  the 
meals  eaten  by  the  Hebrews  as  they 
awaited  the  descent  of  Moses  from 
Mount  Sinai).  After  the  weary  but 
happy  homemaker  has  managed  her 
household's  way  through  this  formid- 
able schedule,  she  looks  forward  un- 
dauntedly to  starting  the  whole  thing 
all  over  again  with  Rosh  Hashonah. 

The  Children 

The  last  "K"  of  the  triumvirate, 
Kinder,  is  the  most  difficult,  yet  the 
most  rewarding.  The  kids  have  to  be 
fed,  clothed,  educated,  and  given 
Jewish  direction.  This  involves  He- 


brew School,  Sunday  School  as  well 
as  secular  school.  Generally,  the  Jew- 
ish chaplain's  wife  comprises  the 
staff  and  faculty  of  the  first  two  inas- 
much as  she  usually  possesses  the 
required  teaching  credentials.  She 
also  serves  as  the  guiding  force  for 
the  Jewish  Women's  Groups  at  the 
various  posts  to  which  her  husband 
is  assigned.  Bible  study,  adult  edu- 
cation, and  similar  activities  take  up 
whatever  time  she  has  left  after 
family,  often  even  superceding  the 
latter  if  circumstances  dictate.  Even 
the  Jewish  chaplain  frequently  ex- 
presses his  amazement  at  her  agenda 
and  the  way  in  which  she  somehow 
manages  to  squeeze  everything  into 
a  twenty-four  hour  day. 

In  concluding,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
a  Jewish  homemaker's  life  revolves 
( as  does  her  Christian  counterpart's ) 
around  her  husband's,  family's,  com- 
munity's, and  nation's  needs.  Her 
routine  is  long  and  arduous  but  im- 
mensely satisfying  and,  she  hopes, 
productive.  She  tries  to  give  con- 
stantly and  generously  of  her  time 
and  effort  to  see  that  the  goals  she 
cherishes  are  realized.  She  is  ever 
striving  to  become  the  "Woman  of 
valor  whose  worth  is  far  more  than 
rubies"  (Proverbs:  31:10-31). 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Leviticus  11;  Acts  10:10ff. 

1.  Few  Christians,  excepting  perhaps  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  can 
appreciate  "the  trials  and  tribulations"  of  being  a  Jewish  home- 
maker.  Yet,  such  appreciation  is  important.  Why? 

2.  What  is  the  importance  of  ritual  observance  in  the  home  for 
Judaism  generally? 

3.  What  factors  lie  behind  the  legendary  "stubbornness"  of  the  Jew 
in  his  adherence  to  his  religious  practice?  What  are  the  spiritual 
benefits  of  such  practice? 
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The  Crying  Tree 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


A  mystery  with  a  wailing  tree  and  a  headless  horseman 


AT  LAST  I  know  what  the  "T" 
stands  for  in  Major  Tom  T. 
Baker's  name.  It  has  to  be  Trouble. 
No  man  could  get  into  as  many  un- 
predictable predicaments  as  the 
Major  unless  his  middle  name  was 
Trouble.  It  gravitates  to  him  —  un- 
invited, unexpected,  and  unwar- 
ranted. 

I  work  for  the  Major  and  his  part- 
ner, Tippy  Jones,  on  their  Tangled 
T  ranch  not  far  from  Prairie  Bend. 
Right  now  the  Major  was  leading  us 
on  a  night  mission  that  sounded  as 
much  like  trouble  as  putting  a  cat 
in  a  birdcage. 

We  were  heading  for  the  crying 
tree  to  prove  that  the  crying  wasn't 
the  voice  of  spirits  telling  the  Indians 
they  shouldn't  work  on  the  church 
building  we  were  putting  up.  Since 
George  Deffenbach's  safe  had  been 
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robbed  and  George  had  offered 
$300.00  reward  for  finding  the  thief 
with  the  $10,000.00  stolen,  most  of 
our  volunteer  workers  had  quit  to 
try  to  get  that  reward.  The  Major 
had  talked  Joe  Crofutt  into  bringing 
a  half-dozen  Indian  carpenters  over 
from  the  reservation  to  work.  Now 
they  insisted  that  the  crying  tree 
had  told  them  not  to  work. 

"What  is  this  crying  tree?"  Tippy 
asked,  as  reluctant  to  go  as  the  Major 
was  determined. 

"It's  a  big  tree  at  the  Indian  burial 
site,"  the  Major  explained.  "It's  at 
the  end  of  the  little  canyon  just 
across  the  river  on  the  reservation. 
That  tree  cries  sometimes  at  night. 
The  Indians  say  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead." 

Since  Pastor  Patzel  had  put  the 
Major    in    charge    of    building    the 


church,  the  Major  would  go  to  any 
extreme  to  convince  Joe  Crofutt  that 
he  should  bring  his  men  back  to 
work.  But  even  George  Deffenbach 
had  tried  to  persuade  the  Major  not 
to  make  this  foolish  mission  to  the 
crying  tree. 

Clarence  Tingley,  one  of  the  few 
men  who  had  continued  to  work  on 
the  church  instead  of  trying  to  find 
the  stolen  money,  said  he'd  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  crying  tree.  He 
would  go  out  there  with  his  dog, 
Geronimo,  and  find  out  what  was 
going  on. 

"It's  a  toss-up,"  Tippy  said, 
"whether  Clarence  or  his  dog  is  the 
biggest  coward." 

"Maybe,"  the  Major  agreed. 
"Buc  it  must  have  taken  real  cour- 
age to  name  that  dog  Geronimo." 


IT  WASN'T  far  to  the  crying  tree; 
not  nearly  far  enough  for  Tippy 
and  me.  The  Major  led  us  across  the 
river  onto  reservation  land.  We  tied 
our  horses  in  some  willows  and  went 
on  foot  toward  the  grove  of  trees 
at  the  end  of  the  canyon. 

This  was  the  burial  place  of  the 
old  Indians  who  still  requested  the 
burial  rites  of  their  ancestors.  Those 
ancestors  had  been  wrapped  in  blan- 
kets and  put  on  scaffolds  or  in 
branches  of  trees. 

"You  mean  there  are  dead  In- 
dians in  those  trees?"  Tippy  gasped. 

"It's  no  different  from  any  other 
cemetery,"  the  Major  insisted. 

I  was  about  to  disagree  when  I 
heard  it.  It  was  a  soft,  high-pitched 
wail  that  sounded  to  me  like  the  cry 
of  a  tortured  ghost.  We  all  stopped, 
rooted  to  the  ground. 
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Finally  the  Major  said  confidently, 
"See,  it's  just  a  wail.  It  isn't  saying 
anything  like  Joe  Crofutt  insisted  it 
did." 

"It's  saying  something  to  me," 
Tippy  said,  starting  to  inch   away. 

I  agreed  with  Tippy.  It  was  telling 
us  to  go  home.  I  got  the  message 
very  clearly.  A  breeze  was  blowing 
down  the  little  canyon,  carrying  the 
wail  of  the  crying  tree  to  us.  Sudden- 
ly a  movement  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  us  caught  my  eye. 

A  big  dog  was  coming  out  of  an 
open-end  tent  between  us  and  the 
trees.  It  was  Clarence  Tingley's  dog, 
Geronirno,  and  he  was  growling,  the 
hair  on  the  back  of  his  neck  bristling. 

The  crying  tree  was  tuning  up 
pretty  good  now;  in  fact,  it  was 
starting  up  a  two-tone  discord.  Just 
then  Geronirno  let  out  a  big  "woof 
and  I  thought  Tippy  was  going  to 
go  through  the  sky  and  leave  his  skin 
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on  the  ground. 

"Geronirno  hears  something,"  the 
Major  said. 

"You  bet  he  hears  something," 
Tippy  agreed.  "He  ain't  deaf." 

"Where's  Clarence?"  I  asked. 

"Probably  in  the  tent  digging  a 
hole  to  crawl  into,"  the  Major  said. 

I  thought  the  crying  tree  would 
shut  up  when  Geronirno  bellowed 
like  that,  but  it  didn't.  Geronirno 
roared  again  and  took  off  right  into 
those  trees.  We  could  hear  him 
charging  through  the  little  grove  into 
the  canyon  beyond.  It  was  bright 
moonlight  but  we  couldn't  see  what 
was  happening  behind  the  trees. 

Suddenly  we  heard  a  wail  that 
lifted  our  hair  straight  up  on  our 
heads,  and  a  moment  later  old 
Geronirno  let  go  with  a  yowl  that 
should  have  scared  away  all  the 
spirits  on  the  reservation.  Two  split 
seconds    later,    he    came    blasting 


through  the  grove  like  a  wild  horse 
with  his  tail  on  fire.  Ten  feet  from 
the  tent,  he  made  a  headlong  dive. 
That  tent  collapsed  like  an  eggshell 
and,  for  the  first  time,  we  got  proof 
that  Clarence  was  really  here. 


I 


THOUGHT  Geronimo  had  been 
noisy.  Clarence  must  have 
shamed  every  ghost  and  banshee 
within  twenty  miles.  Even  Geronimo 
howled  his  fright  and  tried  to 
scramble  away.  He  must  have 
thought  he  had  run  afoul  of  the  evil 
spirits. 

I  could  have  enjoyed  that  mangled 
mass  of  dog,  man,  and  tent  if  I 
hadn't  been  so  scared  myself.  Even 
Geronimo  had  to  have  a  good  reason 
for  being  this  scared. 

Then  we  saw  the  reason.  Over 
on  the  south  side  of  the  grove  a 
horse  and  rider  appeared.  That  rider 
must  have  hit  Geronimo  with  some- 
thing a  minute  ago.  I  thought  I'd 
been  scared  before,  but  I  hadn't 
known  what  scared  was.  That  rider 
was  big  and  tall  and  dressed  all  in 
white.  And  he  didn't  have  a  head. 

I  heard  a  big  sigh  from  Tippy.  I 
figured  he  had  died.  All  I  could  think 
of  was  that  story  I'd  read  about  the 
headless  horseman.  Right  then  I 
wished  I'd  spent  more  time  reading 
authors  like  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John  instead  of  Washington  Irv- 
ing. A  few  of  those  "Fear  nots"  from 
Matthew  might  have  put  some  iron 
in  my  backbone. 

While  we  were  staring  at  the 
headless  horseman,  things  were  hap- 
pening right  in  front  of  us.  Geronimo 
and  Clarence  were  frantically  trying 
to    get    untangled    from    that    tent 


which  was  clinging  to  them  like  yes- 
terday's sins.  Clarence  finally  made 
it  but  that  left  poor  Geronimo 
draped  in  that  agitated  shroud. 

Free  of  Clarence,  Geronimo  de- 
cided that  anywhere  was  better  than 
where  he  was  and  he  headed  for 
parts  unknown,  the  canvas  still  over 
his  head.  Luck  directed  him  straight 
toward  the  headless  horseman.  No 
freight  train  ever  announced  its  ap- 
proach with  more  fervor  than  Geron- 
imo. His  terrified  yelps  were  enough 
to  awaken  the  dead,  which  was  a 
horrible  thought  considering  where 
we  were. 

The  horse  carrying  the  headless 
rider  was  neither  deaf  nor  blind.  He 
reacted  to  that  animated  flapping 
tent  bearing  down  on  him  like  any 
intelligent  horse.  He  exploded  into 
a  fit  of  bucking  that  would  have 
shamed  the  wildest  outlaw  Cayuse. 

The  rider  might  not  have  had  a 
head,  but  he  certainly  had  hands. 
He  grabbed  that  saddle  horn  as  if 
he  expected  to  yank  it  right  off  the 
saddle.  The  horse  took  the  quickest 
route  away  from  Geronimo,  straight 
toward  the  grove  of  trees.  Right  un- 
der the  crying  tree,  he  gave  a  mighty 
twisting  leap  and  ejected  that  head- 
less rider  from  the  saddle  like  a  star. 

That  rider  shot  up  into  that  tree 
like  a  squirted  melon  seed  and 
ended  up  draped  over  a  limb.  The 
horse  disappeared  across  the  river, 
splashing  water  so  high  it  came 
down  like  rain. 

Meanwhile,  Geronimo  finally 
molted  his  canvas  hide  and  got  an- 
other look  at  the  world  around  him. 
It  evidendy  wasn't  too  reassuring. 
Locating  Clarence,  he  came  bound- 
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ing  back  to  him,  yipping  and  whin- 
ing with  every  jump. 

WE'VE  GOT  to  get  that  fellow 
out   of  the  tree,"  the   Major 
said  when  things  were  quiet  again. 

"Why?"  Tippy  demanded.  "He 
doesn't  have  any  head.  If  he  ain't 
dead,  he  ought  to  be.  He's  buried  as 
well  as  those  Indians  are.  Let  him 
rest  in  peace." 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  I 
heard  the  crying  again,  as  loud  as 
ever.  Tippy  began  backing  away 
toward  the  river.  The  Major  called 
for  Clarence  to  help  him  and  he 
agreed,  but  then  he  got  his  directions 
mixed  and  backed  off  with  Tippy.  I 
had  to  go  with  the  Major  to  get  the 
headless  rider  out  of  that  tree. 

I  climbed  the  tree  after  plenty  of 
urging  from  the  Major.  The  head- 
less rider  turned  out  to  be  a  man 
with  his  shirt  collar  buttoned  above 
his  head.  He  had  peeked  through  a 
gap  between  the  buttons  to  see  what 
he  was  doing.  I  slid  the  man  down 
into  the  Major's  arms. 

Before  I  got  out  of  the  tree,  I 
made  a  discovery.  The  crying  was 
loud  up  here  and  I  discovered  a 
mouth  organ  lashed  to  the  limb  of 
the  tree.  The  wind,  which  always 
seemed  to  blow  down  the  canyon 
in  the  evening,  was  making  that 
harp  play.  I  found  two  other  harps 
tied  on  the  limb,  too. 

When  I  hit  the  ground  to  tell  the 
Major  I  had  solved  the  mystery,  he 
had  solved  one  of  his  own.  He  had 
ripped  open  the  shirt  and  there  was 
George  Deffenbach,  just  regaining 
consciousness. 

The  Major  was  piecing  things  to- 
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gether  fast.  "You  robbed  your  own 
safe  of  the  money  everybody  in  town 
was  keeping  there,  didn't  you, 
George?"  he  accused.  "You  must 
have  hid  the  money  out  here." 

George  sat  up  slowly  and  blinked 
at  us.  Finally  he  nodded,  "I  was 
sure  nobody  would  come  near  this 
burial  spot.  I  even  put  a  couple  more 
harps  on  that  tree  to  keep  the  In- 
dians away." 

"That's  what  brought  us  here  to 
investigate,"  the  Major  said.  "You 
got  too  smart  for  yourself." 

"The  crying  tree  is  nothing  but  a 
harp?"  Tippy  asked. 

The  Major  nodded.  "You  remem- 
ber the  old  Indian  called  Harpy? 
Somebody  gave  him  a  harp  and  he 
carried  it  with  him  all  the  time. 
When  he  died,  they  must  have  put 
the  harp  with  him  so  he'd  have  it 
in  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground." 

"Too  bad  it  didn't  go  there  with 
him,"  Tippy  mumbled. 

"We'll  take  the  money  back  to 
town,"  the  Major  said.  "Now, 
George,  you  owe  us  that  $300.00 
reward  you  offered  for  finding  the 
money  and  the  thief." 

"Geronimo  ought  to  get  that," 
Clarence  said.  "He  found  the  thief." 

"Geronimo  would  want  the  church 
to  have  it,"  the  Major  decided.  "The 
men  who  have  been  hunting  for  this 
money  won't  have  any  excuse  not  to 
come  back  to  work.  And  Joe  Crofutt 
will  probably  bring  his  Indian  car- 
penters back,  too." 

I  thought  over  what  had  just 
happened.  Pastor  Patzel  would  call 
it  the  hand  of  God.  Considering 
everything,  who  was  I  to  argue 
about  it?  ■  ■ 


Our  Flag: 

Long  May  It  Wave! 


By  Bonnie  Newton 


ON  JUNE  14,  we  shall  observe 
the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
fifth  anniversary  of  our  Flag  —  our 
great  symbol  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

There  have  been  twenty-seven 
versions  of  the  American  Flag, 
ranging  from  the  original  thirteen- 
star  banner  to  the  current  one  bear- 
ing fifty  stars. 

The  pattern  of  the  flag  arose 
from  several  sources.  In  1607,  the 
first  flag  of  the  colonies  was  raised 
over  the  town  of  Jamestown.  It  was 
a  British  Union  Flag  created  by 
King  James  I,  and  bore  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George,  and  the  white  cross 
of  St.  Andrew.  This  was  the  same 
flag  carried  by  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Mayflower  and  raised  over  the  town 
of  Plymouth  in  1620.  It  was  flown 
in  the  American  colonies  until  the 


Revolution. 

Later  flags  adopted  by  our  colonial 
forefathers  represented  the  indi- 
vidual colonies  from  which  the  vari- 
ous troops  originated.  Such  designs 
as  beavers,  rattlesnakes,  and  ship 
anchors  were  prevalent  flag  symbols. 
The  design  of  a  green  pine  tree  was 
a  favorite  emblem  in  colonial  New 
England.  It  was  used  on  coins  as 
early  as  1652.  The  Sons  of  Liberty 
are  said  to  have  unfurled  on  Harvard 
College  campus  in  1770  a  plain  red 
flag,  upon  which  later  a  green  pine 
tree  design  was  sewed.  On  some 
New  England  flags,  the  tree  had  a 
serpent  coiled  around  the  trunk.  Be- 
low the  design  were  the  words, 
"Don't  Tread  On  Me,"  and  above 
was  the  inscription,  "An  Appeal  to 
Heaven." 
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THE  FIRST  FLAG  to  have  any 
resemblance  to  our  present-day 
flag  was  the  Grand  Union  Flag, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Con- 
gress Colors."  It  consisted  of  thirteen 
stripes  alternately  red  and  white, 
representing  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
with  a  blue  field  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  bearing  the  crosses  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Andrew;  these 
signified  union  with  the  mother 
country.  This  banner  was  first  flown 
by  the  ships  of  the  Colonial  Fleet  in 
the  Delaware  River  in  December, 
1775.  This  same  flag  was  also  the 
standard  of  the  Continental  Army 
when  the  latter  came  into  being  in 
January,  1776. 

The  "Stars  and  Stripes"  whose 
birthday  we  observe  on  June  14,  was 
adopted  on  that  date  in  1772,  when 
the  Continental  Congress  resolved: 
"That  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white;  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  repre- 
senting a  new  constellation." 

This  Resolution  establishing  our 
flag  had  at  least  one  urgent  reason 
for  being  of  the  utmost  importance. 
After  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, Colonial  vessels  were  putting 
to  sea  to  hamper  enemy  communi- 
cations and  prey  on  British  com- 
merce. Many  of  them  flew  flags  of 
the  particular  colonies  to  which  they 
belonged.  It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  authorized  stan- 
dard national  flag  under  which  they 
could  sail  —  for  England  considered 
armed  vessels  with  the  varied  flags 
to  be  pirate  ships  and  hanged  their 
crews  whenever  they  captured  them! 
It    has    never    been    determined 


definitely  just  who  designed  our  first 
flag.  The  widely  accepted  myth  that 
Mrs.  Betsy  Ross,  a  Philadelphia 
seamstress,  made  the  first  flag  in 
June,  1777,  at  the  request  of  a  com- 
mittee that  included  George  Wash- 
ington, was  first  made  public  knowl- 
edge by  her  grandson  in  1870.  He 
read  a  paper  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society  which  he  said  was 
based  on  a  conversation  he  had  with 
Mrs.  Ross  when  he  was  eleven  years 
old  and  she  was  eighty-four. 

Historians  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  historical  records  of  such 
a  meeting  or  committee.  There  is 
evidence,  however,  that  Mrs.  Ross 
was  paid  to  make  ships'  colors  in 
May  of  1777  —  but  no  documentary 
evidence  to  link  her  directly  with  the 
flag  as  adopted  by  the  Continental 
Congress  as  our  national  emblem. 
Despite  this  lack  of  evidence,  the 
restoration  of  the  purported  Betsy 
Ross  House  is  a  popular  tourist  at- 
traction; and  in  1952  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department  issued 
a  Betsy  Ross  commemorative  stamp. 

Francis  Hopkinson,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and 
a  designer  of  seals  for  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Treasury  Board,  and 
of  a  naval  flag,  declared  that  he  had 
designed  the  flag.  He  asked  Congress 
to  reimburse  him  for  his  services. 
Congress,  however,  did  not  do  so, 
refusing  to  recognize  his  claims. 

The  symbolic  meanings  of  the 
colors  of  our  flag  can  be  thus  sug- 
gested in  a  "remark"  which  Will 
Barton,  the  designer  of  the  seal  of 
the  Confederation,  attached  to  the 
description  of  his  design  in  1782: 
"White   signifies    purity,    innocence; 
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red,  hardiness  and  valor.  Blue  is  the 
ground  of  the  American  uniform, 
and  this  color  signifies  vigilance,  per- 
severance, and  justice." 

The  star,  an  ancient  symbol  of 
India,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  symbolizes 
dominion  and  sovereignty,  as  well  as 
lofty  aspirations. 

THE  FLAG  is  said  to  have  been 
named  "Old  Glory"  by  Captain 
William  Driver  of  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, master  of  the  brig  Charles  Dog- 
gett.  As  he  raised  the  flag  on  his  ship 
August  10,  1831  — when  starting  on 
a  voyage  around  the  world  —  he 
said:  "I  name  thee  Old  Glory!"  His 
flag  is  preserved  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington;  and  to  this 
day  the  name  is  frequently  used  to 
designate  our  flag. 

When  Vermont  and  Kentucky 
were  admitted  to  statehood  in  1791 
and  1792,  the  thirteen-star  flag  be- 
came outdated.  Congress  changed 
the  flag  to  include  fifteen  stars  on  the 
blue  field,  and  fifteen  alternate  red 
and  white  stripes.  The  stars  were  ar- 
ranged in  five  staggered  horizontal 
rows  of  three  in  a  row.  This  change 
constituted  the  Flag  Act  of  1795. 
And  it  was  this  flag  that  inspired 
Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the  im- 
mortal "Star-Spangled  Banner."  This 
was  the  same  flag  flown  by  General 
Jackson  at  New  Orleans. 

Following  the  War  of  1812,  a 
great  wave  of  nationalistic  spirit 
spread  through  the  country.  As  this 
spirit  spread,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
began  to  take  on  the  characteristics 
of  a  mighty  symbol  of  sovereignty. 

The  fifteen-stripe  flag  was  retained 
for  the  next  twenty-three  years,  from 


the  years  1795  to  1818,  with  five 
more  states  added  to  the  Union. 
Realizing  that  the  flag  would,  in 
time,  become  exceedingly  unwieldy 
with  a  stripe  added  for  each  new 
state,  Captain  Samuel  C.  Reid  of 
the  United  States  Navy  suggested 
to  Congress  that  the  stripes  remain 
thirteen  in  number  to  represent  the 
original  Thirteen  Colonies,  and  that 
a  star  be  added  to  the  blue  field  for 
each  new  state  on  the  July  4  follow- 
ing its  admission.  That  law  is  still 
in  existence  today. 

A  48-star  flag  came  into  existence 
with  the  admission  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  in  1912.  President  Taft 
ordered  the  stars  placed  in  six  even 
rows  of  eight  stars  each,  the  stars 
symbolizing  the  states  in  the  order 
of  their  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  their  admission  to  the 
Union.  This  flag  remained  until  a 
forty-ninth  star  was  added  for  Alaska 
in  1959;  and  Hawaii  claimed  the 
fiftieth  star  in  1960. 

FLAG  DAY  is  believed  to  have 
originated  in  Waubeka,  Wiscon- 
sin, when  students  at  the  Stony  Hill 
School  placed  a  small  thirty-eight 
star  flag  on  the  desk  of  their  teacher, 
Bernard  J.  Cigrand,  on  June  14, 
1885.  However,  the  flag  had  first 
been  flown  over  a  schoolhouse  in 
May,  1812,  at  Colrain,  Massachu- 
setts. A  monument  marks  the  site  of 
the  old  log  schoolhouse.  Flag  Day 
was  observed  for  the  first  time  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  July  14, 
1861,  and  in  1893  it  was  celebrated 
in  public  schools  for  the  first  time 
in  Philadelphia. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  initi- 
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ated  the  observance  of  June  14  as 
Flag  Day  in  a  1916  proclamation. 
And  Congress,  in  1949,  designated 
that  day  annually  as  national  Flag 
Day.  This  Resolution  was  approved 
by  President  Harry  Truman.  It  is  a 
day  for  honoring  our  flag,  but  it  is 
not  a  legal  holiday,  except  for  Penn- 
sylvania where  it  is  observed  as  such. 

Not  until  165  years  after  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  became  the  official 
United  States  Flag  did  federal  law 
provide  a  code  of  etiquette  for  the 
proper  display  of  the  flag.  This  law 
codifying  "existing  rules  and  cus- 
toms pertaining  to  the  display  and 
use  of  the  flag"  for  civilians  and 
civilian  groups  was  signed  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
December  22,  1942. 

The  code  permits  night  displays 
of  the  flag  with  suitable  illumina- 
tion; and,  in  1970,  President  Nixon 
began  flying  the  American  Flag  over 
the  White  House  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  instead  of  the  traditional  sun- 
rise to  sunset.  Flags  are  flown  over 
the  east  and  west  fronts  of  the  Capi- 


tol at  night  under  floodlights. 

The  first  foreign  recognition  of  our 
flag  came  on  February  14,  1778, 
with  a  salute  of  nine  guns  from  the 
French  fleet  in  answer  to  a  salute 
of  thirteen  guns  given  by  John  Paul 
Jones  as  he  entered  Quiberon  Bay 
near  Brest,  France.  On  April  24  of 
that  same  year  Jones  compelled  a 
British  man-of-war  to  strike  its  flag 
to  the  American  Flag. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  is 
the  fifth  oldest  national  flag  in  the 
world.  (Older  flags  are  those  of 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and 
the  Netherlands.) 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  had 
this  to  say:  "This  flag  ...  is  the  em- 
blem of  our  unity,  our  power,  our 
thought  and  purpose  as  a  nation.  It 
has  no  other  character  than  that 
which  we  give  it  from  generation 
to  generation.  ..." 

May  we  always  keep  our  flag  the 
proud  symbol  of  this  country's  might 
and  the  heritage  of  free  men.  Long 
may  it  wave! 
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The  Cost  of  That  Loan 


By  John  M.  Haller 


SAM  ROBERTS  was  on  the  roof 
nailing  down  shingles  in  the 
broiling  sun  when  they  brought  him 
the  news.  His  son,  riding  a  Honda, 
had  been  struck  by  a  car  and  was 
picked  up  by  the  ambulance  uncon- 
scious and  bleeding  at  the  mouth. 
Sam  set  a  new  record  getting  to  the 
hospital;  then,  after  signing  all  the 
necessary  papers,  he  just  had  time 
to  make  it  to  the  bank  before  closing. 
He  applied  for,  and  got,  an  eight 
hundred  dollar  loan  and  walked  out 
breathing  easier,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  a  big  hunk  of  the 
initial  expense  was  provided  for  and 
that  his  boy  could  receive  the  best  of 
care. 

Sam   was    grateful   for   the   loan, 


and  rightly  so.  Like  him,  many  of  us 
have  reason  to  recall  a  bank's  timely 
assistance.  What  Sam  did  not  know, 
however,  and  what  it  is  increasingly 
important  for  him  to  know,  was  the 
true  cost  of  the  money  he  so  oppor- 
tunely received.  Rankers  may  be 
friendly  and  helpful,  but  they  are  in 
business  to  make  money.  One 
thing  is  certain:  the  loan  cost  Sam 
more  than  he  thought  it  did  and 
more  than  he  was  told  about. 

The  borrowing  and  lending  of 
money,  essentially  a  simple  oper- 
ation, has  become  needlessly  and 
often  intentionally  complicated  —  to 
the  point  that  not  one  person  in  a 
hundred  knows  how  much,  in  terms 
of  true   annual   interest,   any   given 
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loan  is  costing  him.  Our  whole  credit 
structure,  without  which  our  eco- 
nomic machine  would  grind  to  a 
halt,  has  become  staggeringly  com- 
plex, and  a  growing  number  of  us 
are  snared  in  its  meshes. 

Sam  Roberts  was  told  that  his  loan 
was  granted  at  8  percent  interest, 
earning  for  the  bank  $64.00  a  year. 
This  amount  was  added  to  the 
$800.00  principal  to  give  a  total  of 
$864.00,  and  Sam  signed  a  note 
promising  to  repay  that  amount  in 
twelve  equal  payments  of  $72.00. 
Since  these  installments  were  well 
within  his  budget,  he  went  away 
feeling  that  he  had  made  a  good 
bargain. 

The  Fact  of  the  Matter 

That  the  interest  was  not  really 
8  percent  is  easy  to  demonstrate  and 
has  been  demonstrated  time  after 
time  in  treatises  on  finance.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  such  demonstra- 
tions often  fall  on  incredulous  ears. 
We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  an 
interest  rate  represented  to  us  as  8 
percent,  is  actually  almost  double 
that  amount.  Nevertheless,  such  is 
the  case. 

How  can  this  be?  Because  true 
annual  interest  rates  apply  only 
when  we  have  the  use  of  the  money 
for  the  full  term  of  the  loan.  When 
we  pay  off  a  loan  in  equal  install- 
ments, the  interest  doubles  its  ap- 
parent rate. 

Our  official  bank  rates  on  long- 
term  commercial  loans  are  5  percent, 
6  percent,  7  percent,  and  8  percent 
annually,  depending  on  collateral, 
credit  status,  and  availability  of 
funds.  These  are  true  annual  inter- 


est percentages  —  the  most  liberal  in 
the  world.  One  borrows  $10,000.00, 
keeps  it  for  a  year,  and  pays  it  back 
plus  the  $600.00  or  $700.00  earned 
interest.  Unfortunately,  though, 
these  terms  are  limited  to  the  very 
best  of  customers.  Small  loans  made 
to  individuals  are  usually  referred  to 
the  Personal  Loan  Department,  and 
interest  rates  are  no  longer  what 
they  seem. 

In  these  transactions  interest  is 
calculated  on  the  principal  as  if  the 
lender  were  to  have  the  use  of  it  for 
the  whole  tenure  of  the  loan,  where- 
as in  reality  he  amortizes  the  loan. 
In  other  words,  the  interest  is  not 
figured  on  the  diminishing  balance, 
as  the  borrower  is  led  to  believe. 
The  borrower  continues  to  pay  8 
percent  of  the  original  loan  when 
he  has  long  ceased  to  have  it.  He 
continues  to  pay  interest  on  the  orig- 
inal principal  when  he  has  already 
paid  back  5  percent  of  it,  60  percent 
of  it,  80  percent  of  it,  90  percent  of 
it,  and  so  on  right  down  to  the  last 
bitter  dollar.  And  all  the  time  the 
bank,  of  course,  is  reinvesting  the 
money  as  fast  as  it  comes  in,  so  that 
the  dollars  that  were  originally 
loaned  out  will  have  turned  over 
many  times  by  the  time  the  first  bor- 
rower pays  back  his  final  installment. 

So  we  see  that  while  Sam  Roberts 
thought  —  and  was  led  to  believe 
—  that  he  was  paying  8  percent  in- 
terest, he  was  really  paying  closer  to 
16  percent.  Every  day  there  are 
thousands  of  Sam  Roberts  who  find 
themselves  faced  with  similar  emer- 
gencies. For  them  the  banks  repre- 
sent literal  salvation  —  a  safe  haven 
in  a  storm.  A  banker's  loan  can  save 
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a  life,  prevent  a  disfiguration,  make 
a  wedding  come  true,  rescue  a  firm 
from  bankrupcty.  We  all  need  and 
appreciate  these  services,  but  is  it 
too  much  to  ask,  in  the  interest  of 
fair  play,  that  the  bankers  let  us 
know  exactly  how  much  we  pay  in 
return? 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
"compensating  balance."  When  a 
businessman  approaches  the  bank 
for  a  loan,  he  is  remonstrated  with 
for  his  low  average  balances  and  re- 
minded that  on  all  future  loans  he 
will  be  expected  to  maintain  a  "com- 
pensating balance."  What  this  means 
is  that  if  the  bank  loans  him  $10,- 
000.00,  he  will  be  expected  to  keep 
20  percent  of  that  amount  — 
$2,000.00  —  on  deposit  at  all  times. 
If  he  is  loaned  $20,000.00,  he  will  be 
expected  to  leave  $4,000.00  on  de- 
posit, and  so  on.  When  20  percent 
of  the  loan  is  left  in  the  bank,  the 
customer  finds  himself  paying  inter- 
est on  the  face  value  of  a  loan  of 
which  he  is  allowed  to  use  only  80 
percent. -All  of  which  boils  down, 
of  course,  to  merely  another  device 
for  raising  the  interest.  Eight  percent 
interest  on  $100,000.00  becomes  10 
percent  interest  on  $80,000.00. 

The  Credit  Card 

A  number  of  banks  now  issue  life- 
time credit  cards  by  the  use  of  which 
one  may  purchase  almost  anything 
almost  anywhere,  to  be  paid  for  30 
or  60  days  later  with  a  single  check. 
This,  while  an  undeniable  conven- 
ience for  the  customer,  usually  re- 
sults in  inflated  charges  at  the  time 
of  purchase.  Since  all  merchants  who 
honor  the  credit  cards  are  forced  to 


turn  over  a  percentage  of  their  sales 
to  the  bank,  they  naturally  try  to 
pass  this  cost  on  to  the  customer.  In 
addition,  should  the  credit  card 
holder  get  behind  on  his  payments, 
he  is  charged  a  flat  Vk  percent 
monthly  —  18  percent  a  year  —  on 
his  unpaid  balance. 

Using  the  same  credit  card,  one 
may  apply  direcdy  to  the  bank  for  a 
loan  of  $50.00,  $100.00,  $250.00, 
$500.00  or  more,  according  to  his 
credit  rating.  This  is  also  a  great  con- 
venience: no  red  tape,  no  collateral, 
no  co-signers,  no  waiting.  Nothing  to 
do  but  present  oneself,  flash  the 
card,  and  walk  out  with  the  money. 
The  catch,  however,  is  that  the  in- 
terest is  figured  at  4  percent  for  the 
first  month,  (or  fraction  thereof) 
and  lM  percent  for  each  month  there- 
after. Four  percent  monthly  equals 
48  percent  yearly  —  high  by  any 
standard.  Worse,  if  the  money  is  bor- 
rowed for  just  one  week,  or  one  day, 
the  charge  is  still  4  percent,  which 
comes  out  anywhere  between  200 
percent  and  1,500  percent  annually. 
This  means  that  if  you  borrow 
$300.00  for  a  week,  or  a  day,  or  an 
hour,  you  pay  the  bank  a  flat  fee  of 
$12.00.  This  may  not  sound  like 
much,  but  for  the  bank  which  is 
making  these  small  loans  continuous- 
ly, the  total  interest  rates  are  lus- 
cious, to  put  it  mildly.  The  bank  will 
allege,  of  course,  that  each  loan 
involves  fixed  clerical  expenses, 
which  remain  the  same  whether  the 
loan  is  made  for  a  year,  a  month,  a 
week,  or  a  day.  This  is  true  in  part, 
but  it  slurs  over  the  critical  point 
that  the  sooner  the  money  is  recov- 
ered  the   sooner   it   can   be   loaned 
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again.  Moreover,  $12.00  will  pay  a 
clerk's  salary  for  a  half-day,  while 
the  negotiation  of  the  loan  via  credit 
card  takes  all  of  five  minutes. 

Still  the  Best  Place  to  Borrow 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the 
banks  are  still  the  best  place  to  go  for 
a  loan.  Their  advice  is  generally 
sound,  and  their  conservative  poli- 
cies work  in  favor  of  their  depositors. 
Borrowing  from  other  agencies  can 
be  risky,  sometimes  ruinous.  Finance 
companies  are  notoriously  high,  and 
many  of  them  actually  operate  out- 
side the  law.  In  addition  to  their 
stated  interest  rates,  which  almost 
never  run  less  than  l/£  percent 
monthly,  they  are  extremely  ingen- 
ious at  adding  on  extras,  which 
often  exceed  the  interest  itself.  They 
dream  up  carrying  charges,  con- 
venience charges,  life  insurance,  loan 
insurance,  and  so  many  other  things 
that  the  prospective  borrower  be- 
comes befuddled  to  the  point  that 
he  is  ready  to  sign  anything.  The 
files  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  all 
over  the  country  are  bulging  with 
cases  of  where  $100.00  loans  worked 
out  to  payments  of  $300.00  and 
more  within  eighteen  months  or  so. 

Recent  Developments 

Among  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  field  are  the  finance 
companies  which  specialize  in  "loans 
by  mail."  These  companies,  which 
always  seem  to  have  their  headquar- 
ters in  another  state,  circularize  like- 
ly candidates,  offering  loans  up  to 
$600.00.  They  dangle  all  the  usual 
bait:  no  co-signers,  no  red  tape,  no 
delay,    no    embarrassing    investiga- 
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tions,  no  interviews,  "everything  ar- 
ranged in  the  privacy  of  the  home." 
The  only  string  wrapped  around  this 
otherwise  lovely  package  is  the 
minor  detail  of  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  one's  household  furniture.  Inter- 
est rates  are  modestly  set  3  percent 
monthly  on  unpaid  balances  up  to 
$300.00  and  lM  percent  on  unpaid 
balances  in  excess  of  $300.00.  Well 
hidden  in  fine  print  is  casually  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  "delinquency  in- 
creases the  charges:  and  that  "de- 
linquent interest  is  added  to  the  un- 
paid balance."  In  other  words,  if  the 
borrower  falls  behind  in  his  pay- 
ments —  and  who  doesn't?  —  he 
will  at  once  find  himself  paying  in- 
terest on  interest.  This  sort  of  thing 
increases  in  geometric  progression. 
Before  the  borrower  is  aware,  he  is 
paying  annual  interest,  not  at  the 
original  36  percent,  but  at  50  per- 
cent or  even  more. 

Some  loans-by-mail  companies 
specialize  in  schoolteachers.  Some- 
time in  April  the  teacher  finds  in  his 
mailbox  a  colorful  travel  folder  de- 
picting girls  in  Bikinis  on  the  beach- 
es of  Hawaii,  Bermuda,  and  the 
Bahamas,  and  with  the  folder  a 
friendly  letter  telling  him  how  easily 
he  may  make  that  vacation  dream 
come  true.  He  may  borrow  all  the 
money  he  needs  (up  to  $600.00)  on 
his  signature  only.  For  these  privi- 
leged risks  even  the  chattel  mort- 
gage is  dispensed  with.  All  the 
teacher  needs  to  do  is  to  send  the 
company  a  copy  of  his  teaching  con- 
tract for  the  coming  year,  and  presto, 
the  matter  is  arranged.  No  embar- 
rassing investigations  —  none,  that 
is,    so   long   as    payments    are   met. 


Same  friendly  interest  rates.  Same 
philanthropic  spirit  peeping  through 
the  lines  like  a  warming  sun. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  sides  to 
every  story.  A  good  case  can  be 
made  for  the  claim  that  our  banks, 
our  loan  companies,  and  our  credit 
unions  have  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  national  prosperity  by  ac- 
celerating the  circulation  of  money 
and  by  giving  jobs  to  many  thou- 
sands of  people.  Without  widespread 
credit  and  easy  payment  plans,  it  is 
probable  that  our  economy  would 
never  have  attained  its  present  enor- 
mous size  and  complexity  and  our 
citizens  would  never  have  owned 
and  enjoyed  so  many  products.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  money  tends  more 
and    more    to    concentrate    in    the 


hands  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many  (a  dangerous  tendency  corn- 
batted  only  by  a  strict  taxation  pol- 
icy), and  that  many  consumers  have 
in  a  sense,  and  despite  their  owner- 
ship of  a  multitude  of  gadgets,  be- 
come steadily  poorer.  It  may  also  be 
argued  that  our  boom  is  based  un- 
realistically  on  a  policy  of  wasteful 
spending,  that  irreplaceable  natural 
resources  are  being  squandered  on 
consumer  extravagance,  and  that 
two-thirds  of  our  families  are 
tempted  into  living  beyond  their 
means  and  kept  hovering  perpetually 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Which- 
ever way  a  man  may  choose  to  look 
at  the  matter,  he  at  least  has  a  right 
to  know  the  facts  about  the  money 
he  earns,  spends,  and  borrows. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Deut.  23:19-20;  Luke  11:5  ff. 

1.  Have  you  ever  been  "bailed  out"  by  an  emergency  loan?  What  was 
your  experience?  How  much  did  the  loan  cost? 

2.  What  are  some  things  for  which  it  is  eminently  worthwhile  to  go 
into  debt?  How  does  one  establish  one's  "debt  ceiling"? 

3.  What  are  some  salient  principles  regarding  the  management  of 
money?  Do  these  ultimately  have  a  religious  basis? 
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Second  of  a  series 


Kandolph 

of  West  Virginia 


By  Caspar  Nannes 


The  religion  of  a  Senator 


THE  PATIENT  lay  flat  on  his 
back,  completely  immobile,  after 
his  operation  for  a  detached  retina. 
He  had  black  patches  over  his  eyes 
and  sandbags  on  his  shoulders  to 
prevent  any  movement.  For  more 
than  ten  days  he  was  to  be  in  this 
position.  Before  the  operation  the 
doctor  had  told  him  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility he  would  be  totally  blind. 

"When  a  man  is  in  that  position 
many  things  run  through  his  mind," 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  Demo- 
crat of  West  Virginia,  recalled  of 
that  harrowing  experience  a  decade 
ago. 

"I  found  time  for  meditation  of  my 
place  not  only  as  a  man  but  as  a 
Christian.  One  lies  perfectly  quiet  on 
his  back  for  days  before  and  after 
the  operation.  The  patient's  eyes  are 
tightly  covered  and  he  is  not  allowed 
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to  turn  either  to  the  left  or  to  the 
right.  He  has  no  opportunity  to  see. 

"So  in  the  quietness  and  in  the 
darkness  of  those  uncomfortable  days 
and  nights  even  a  Senator  can  medi- 
tate, and  I  have  done  much  of  that." 

That  experience  further  solidified 
Randolph's  faith.  The  prayers  he  ut- 
tered during  that  ordeal  came  natu- 
rally out  of  a  religiously  oriented 
home  where  prayer  was  an  impor- 
tant part  of  daily  homelife.  As  a 
child  in  his  native  Salem,  West  Vir- 
ginia, he  would  toddle  around  the 
table  as  his  grandfather  offered 
prayers  at  mealtime.  As  a  growing 
boy  and  man  he  would  participate 
in  the  brief  worship. 

This  spiritual  upbringing  was  to 
stay  with  the  Senator  throughout  his 
career.  Many  of  his  political  con- 
cerns   were   rooted    in   the    biblical 


Jennings  Randolph,  Senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  has  been  a  news- 
paper owner  and  editor,  an  educator,  author,  and  airline  officer.  He  was 
first  elected  to  Congress  in  1932. 
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writings  asserting  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship between  civil  tranquility, 
justice,  and  authority. 

"From  the  beginning,  thinking 
men  and  women  have  recognized 
that  a  society  without  the  structure 
of  authority  to  command  respect  and 
maintain  justice  and  order  is  a  so- 
ciety doomed  to  collapse,"  the  West 
Virginia  solon  pointed  out.  "To  exist 
as  a  family,  as  a  group,  as  a  nation, 
we  must  live  within  a  framework  of 
limitations  where  each  individual 
must  accept  the  person's  worth  to 
the  community  and  his  personal 
value  as  a  citizen.  He  or  she  must 
also  accept  the  will  of  the  greater 
number  —  whether  or  not  it  agrees 
with  individual  preference." 

When  a  situation  exists  where  ma- 
jority rule  imposes  what  a  minority 
considers  an  unjust  law,  Randolph 
seeks  to  remedy  it  by  the  political 
process.  A  recent  bill  offered  by  him 
to  the  Senate  illustrates  the  point. 

THE  West  Virginia  Senator  is  an 
active  member  of  the  small  Sev- 
enth Day  Baptist  Church.  Its  mem- 
bers, along  with  adherents  of  the 
Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  and 
the  Jewish  religion  and  a  few  other 
religious  bodies,  mark  Saturday  as 
their  day  of  observance.  To  work  on 
Saturday  is  a  distinct  hardship  for 
many.  Randolph's  measure,  broad- 
ened to  the  general  statement  that 
"people  do  not  have  to  work  on  their 
day  of  religious  observance,"  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  rectifies 
an  injustice. 

A  bill  he  co-sponsored  that  was  not 
successful  reveals  both  Randolph's 
religious  views  and  his  willingness  to 


accept  majority  decisions.  He  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  permitting 
prayers  in  public  buildings,  includ- 
ing schools  —  a  measure  which  was 
defeated  recently  in  the  House  after 
a  vigorous  debate. 

"To  me,  and  to  millions  of  other 
Americans,  prayers,  wherever  ut- 
tered, are  helpful,"  he  explained. 
"Incidentally,  I  disagree  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  American  Bap- 
tist Convention  on  this  subject,  but  I 
respect  the  reasons  for  which  this 
action  was  taken." 

A  firm  believer  in  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state,  the 
Salem  College  graduate  contends 
that  there  are  situations  where  the 
church  may  sponsor  public  projects 
without  violating  this  principle. 

"The  churches  should  be  the  spon- 
sor for  good  things  in  the  community 
—  housing  and  so  on.  This  is  the 
kind  of  religious  action  that  I  do  not 
think  violates  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  principle.  You  are 
not  talking  about  theological  ques- 
tions but  you  are  the  instrumentality 
through  which  a  church  expresses 
concern  and  does  what  our  religion 
teaches  us,  to  help  those  in  need." 

LAST  YEAR  Randolph  was  par- 
tially responsible  in  helping 
forward  a  low-income  housing  proj- 
ect in  Salem  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Vandalia  Baptist  Church,  a  small 
black  church  in  Charleston,  and  the 
Junior  League,  composed  of  young 
women  mainly  from  upper  income 
families. 

He  participated  in  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  and  later  at  the 
dedication  exercises  and  later  com- 
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mented,  "This  was  true  Christian 
social  action.  The  church  members 
had  gone  'beyond  the  walls  of  the 
church  to  help  those  less  fortunate.' 
By  helping  people  who  needed  help 
they  were  doing  the  work  of  the 
Lord." 

In  addition  to  being  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Wash- 
ington Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church, 
Randolph  is  a  key  figure  in  the  Sen- 
ate Wednesday  Prayer  Breakfast 
group  that  meets  weekly  in  the 
Capitol. 

"It  is  the  best  morning  of  the  week 
for  me,"  he  observed.  "It  gives  me  a 
lift.  Different  members  speak  on  any 
topic  they  wish,  usually  a  religious 
subject  or  one  having  religious  over- 
tones affecting  their  work  and  life. 
Frequently,  issues  that  present  prob- 
lems are  discussed." 

He  is  also  active  in  the  Presiden- 
tial Prayer  Breakfast  which  is  held 
annually  shortly  after  Congress  con- 
venes. The  Senator  said  the  break- 
fast held  this  year,  where  he  acted 
as  a  table  host,  was  one  of  the  best. 

"President  Nixon  was  excellent  in 
his  talk,  and  you  could  feel  it  was 
something  inside  him  that  was  being 
voiced  and  not  just  words,"  Ran- 
dolph commented.  "I  especially  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  of  Mayor  Wal- 
ter Washington." 

The  spiritual  factor  is  extremely 
important  to  the  Senator  in  his  fam- 
ily life.  He  recalled  being  asked  re- 


cently how  his  oldest  son,  Jennings 
Randolph,  Jr.,  a  sportscaster  for 
NBC,  was  doing  and  his  spontane- 
ous response,  "He  is  fine." 

Later  he  asked  himself  why  he  an- 
swered so  quickly  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  it  was  not  that  Jay  was 
doing  well  in  his  work  and  was  hap- 
py in  his  married  life  but  because  of 
an  incident  at  the  luncheon  table. 
Jay  had  brought  his  three-year-old 
son  and  when  the  family  sat  down  to 
eat  he  told  the  child  to  give  his  little 
prayer.  The  boy  did  so  with  an  ap- 
peal that  wanned  the  entire  group. 

Randolph's  career  has  touched 
many  things.  Following  his  gradua- 
tion magna  cum  laude  from  Salem 
College  in  1924,  he  served  as  editor 
of  The  Salem  Message  and  was  then 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Clarks- 
burg (W.  Va.)  Daily  Telegram.  For 
six  years,  1926-32,  he  was  professor 
of  public  speaking  and  journalism  at 
Davis  and  Elkins  College. 

Elected  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1932,  Randolph  served  for 
seven  consecutive  terms  before  be- 
coming assistant  to  the  president  and 
director  of  public  relations  for  Capi- 
tal Airlines,  1947-58.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  January,  1961,  to 
complete  the  term  of  Senator  M.  M. 
Neely  and  reelected  in  1960  and 
1966.  He  was  married  in  1933  to 
Mary  Katherine  Babb.  They  have 
two  sons;  Jennings,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Frank  of  Washington.  ■  ■ 


It  is  much  more  dignified  to  say  that  we  are  moving  in  cycles  rather  than 
running  around  in  circles,  although  it  comes  to  about  the  same  thing. 
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Visiting  Around  the  World 


By  Proxy 


By  Harold  Heifer 


EVERY  NOW  and  then  you  read 
about  the  sailors  of  some  ship 
"adopting"  an  orphan  or  waif  in 
some  far-off  country. 

Well,  the  fifth  grade  of  the  Wil- 
liam R.  Rogers  School  in  San  Jose, 
California,  has  adopted  a  far-off 
ship! 

This  class  keeps  a  map  of  the 
world  prominently  displayed  in  its 
room  and  follows  the  ship,  the  Ser- 
geant Jack  J.  Pendleton,  around  the 
globe,  port  by  port,  on  the  map. 

Not  only  that,  they  know  what  the 
ship,  a  cargo  type,  delivers  at  the 
various  ports,  machinery,  food  or 
whatever,  and  something  about  the 
ports  and  the  countries  themselves. 

They  learn  this  by  writing  to  their 
"adopted  ship"  and  then  receiving 
answers  —  including  photographs  — 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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By  their  world  map,  the  class  has 
placed  this  notice:  "Our  Ship  —  The 
U.  S.  N.  S.  Pendleton"  and  under- 
neath it  they  post  all  the  pictures 
sent  them  by  the  sailors  of  the  Pen- 
dleton, as  well  as  some  interesting 
comments  and  data  which  may  be 
received. 

Mrs.  Jeannie  Lenters,  the  class 
teacher,  says  that  all  this  has  sharp- 
ened the  youngsters'  interest  in 
geography  considerably.  Not  only 
are  they  learning  through  correspon- 
dence with  this  ship  but  they  read 
their  geography  books  much  more 
excitedly. 

"It  has  helped  make  the  world 
come  alive  to  them,"  she  says. 

The  "adoption"  also  has  very 
much  aroused  the  interest  of  the 
class  in  ships  and  the  sea,  too.  An 
unforgettable  highlight  in  the  life  of 


Robert  Green  mans  the  ship's  wheel  as  the  Pendleton's  Purser,  Bob  Temple, 
and  other  members  of  the  class  look  on. 
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Mrs.  Jeannie  Lenters  corrects  letters  her  pupils  are  sending  their  ship. 
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the  class  came  when  the  Pendleton 
anchored  at  a  California  port  not 
far  from  San  Jose  and  the  students 
actually  boarded  "their  ship." 

And,  of  course,  they  were  shown 
around  in  grand  style. 

Moreover,  when  circumstances 
have  permitted,  the  men  of  the  Pen- 
dleton have  visited  this  fifth  grade 
San  Jose  classroom  and  not  only 
helped  maintain  a  personal  rapport 
but,  by  telling  some  of  their  experi- 
ences, sharpened  interest  of  the 
youngsters  in  the  seven  seas  and  the 
great  world  beyond. 

The  U.  S.  N.  S.,  in  the  U.  S.  N.  S. 
Pendleton,  stands  for  United  States 
Navy  Ship,  which  signifies  that  the 
ship,  though  purely  a  cargo  ship 
operated  by  civilian  seamen,  is  part 
of  the  Military  Sealift  Command; 
its  prime  job  is  to  service  U.  S.  bases 
around  the  world.  On  just  one  voy- 
age, for  instance,  the  Pendleton  vis- 
ited Okinawa,  Japan,  Republic  of 
China,  Philippines,  Korea,  Vietnam, 
and  Hawaii. 


BUT  AS  interesting  as  the  story 
of  a  San  Jose  class  "adopting" 
this  ship,  there  is  a  still  more  inter- 
esting facet  to  it.  This  San  Jose  class 
is  not  the  only  one  which  has  done 
this  sort  of  thing;  in  fact,  there's  no 
reason  why  a  class  in  your  hometown 
can't  do  it. 

The  schoolroom  "adopt-a-ship" 
program  was  thought  up  by  the 
Women's  Propeller  Club,  a  group  of 
ladies  who  wanted  to  promote 
awareness  among  the  young  of  the 
nation  of  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine 
and  its  contribution  to  national  se- 
curity and  trade. 

Some  three  hundred  ships  and 
classrooms  are  now  involved  in  this 
program.  A  class  interested  in 
"adopting"  a  ship  may  have  to  be 
on  a  waiting  list  for  a  while,  but 
application  should  be  made  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Merchant 
Ships  at  1120  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 

And  Happy  Adoption! 
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One 

Jeweled  Moment 


By  Frances  Wolf 


Rare  and  precious  moments  are  strung  in  the  memory 


NO  mail. 
Not  yet,  at  any  rate. 

The  postman  hadn't  been  good  to 
her  lately,  Martie  decided.  It'd  really 
been  days  since  she'd  had  a  letter. 
Surely  they  could  improve  on  the 
mail  service  from  the  Philippine 
seas.  Andy  was  not  the  best  of 
writers,  but  he  was  certainly  better 
than  the  mailman  indicated. 

Martie  opened  the  door  to  a 
stifling  rush  of  warm  air.  A  vapor  of 
lavender  haze  hung  over  the  city 
enveloping  it.  Everything  they  said 
about  Washington  summers  was 
correct,  she  reflected.  Hot  and  un- 
comfortably humid.  The  humidity 
wilted  her  as  it  did  the  drooping  zin- 
nias at  her  doorstep. 

Oh,  well.  Gather  the  girls.  Go  to 
the  pool.  Oversee  the  lifesaving 
class,  and  hope  that  the  day  would 
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end  with  a  minimum  of  bickering. 
She  couldn't  remember  anyone  do- 
ing any  chauffering  for  her  as  a 
child.  Mother  hadn't  been  so  dumb 
when  she  had  refused  to  learn  how 
to  drive.  It  had  always  been  the  bus 
for  Martie  in  those  days,  for  music 
lessons,  dancing  classes,  and  high 
school  plays. 

Today  was  just  like  any  other  day. 
Tomorrow  would  be  just  like  any 
other  day.  A  circle  of  duties  kept 
her  going  during  the  hours  of  sepa- 
ration which  slowly  ticked  away. 
And  the  waiting,  always  the  waiting 
for  the  letters  that  seemed  to  come 
too  seldom.  Who  would  guess  that 
tomorrow  would  be  another  mile- 
stone? Her  anniversary.  A  day  when 
dreams  began.  Now,  they  had  ended 
in  monotony. 

She  thought  of  her  oldest  daugh- 


A  ■ 


ter,  Babs,  now  gaily  painting  the  rec- 
reation room  wall  with  wide,  sweep- 
ing, uninhibited  strokes,  oblivious  to 
the  spatters  of  paint  on  the  vinyl 
floor.  Wearily  she  considered  the 
hours  that  she,  not  Babs,  would 
spend  with  turpentine  and  rags 
cleaning  the  offending  spots. 

And  fourteen-year-old  Ann,  bless 
her  heart,  was  doing  the  week's 
ironing.  That  had  been  an  inspira- 
tion. Paying  the  girls  a  dollar  an 
hour  for  chores  about  the  house 
gave  them  spending  money  and  got 
much  needed  work  done  besides.     , 

AH,  ha!  There  was  the  postman 
now.  She  watched  him  drive 
up  in  his  red,  white,  and  blue  cart. 

No  mail.  At  least  not  from  Andy. 
Just  bills.  She  grimaced  as  she 
glanced  at  them.  Then  a  pink  post- 
card, sheltered  by  the  envelopes, 
slid  to  the  floor.  A  package  is  being 
held  for  you  at  the  post  office,  she 
read.  A  package?  Well,  that  was  dif- 
ferent! A  change  in  the  routine. 

The  clerk  stared  at  her  pink  slip. 
"Eleven  dollars  duty,"  he  said  as  he 
handed  her  a  small  package. 

Eleven  dollars!  Good  grief!  That 
would  certainly  leave  the  budget 
short  this  week! 

Back  at  the  car,  parcel  in  hand, 
she  looked  at  the  handwriting.  It 
was  as  familiar  as  her  face  in  a  mir- 
ror. She  knew  it  was  from  Andy. 
Andy,  thousands  of  miles  away  on  a 
ship  tossed  wildly  by  typhoons.  Or 
so  the  paper  had  said.  She  ripped  off 
the  brown  paper  to  find  an  ivory- 
colored  box.  She  opened  it  to  see 
another  small  case  of  dark  green 
velvet.  At  her  touch  the  top  sprung 
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open   to   reveal  earrings.    Beautiful, 
sparkling,  amethyst  earrings! 

Reverently,  she  put  them  in  her 
hand.  They  were  gleaming,  square- 
cut,  clasped  by  tiny  golden  hinges. 
Gently  she  twisted  the  engagement 
ring  of  a  small  amethyst  surrounded 
by  smaller  diamonds.  Andy  knew 
how  much  she  liked  her  birthstone 
which  reminded  her  of  violets. 

She  cupped  the  gems  before  her 
face,  as  if  in  doing  so  she  could 
breathe  the  fresh  fragrance  of  violets. 

Amethysts  for  me  —  diamonds  for 
you,  she  thought,  remembering 
their  respective  birthstones. 

Then  she  saw  the  card  wedged 
between  the  satin  borders.  "Martie. 
A  small  token  for  twenty  perfect 
years.  Love,  Andy." 

"Andy,  you  didn't  forget.  You 
didn't  forget.  You  didn't  forget  our 
anniversary  tomorrow."  she  said 
softly. 

Don't  cry,  you  idiot,  she  thought. 
Your  eyes  will  swell.  You'll  have  to 
wear  dark  glasses.  Besides,  you  must 
drive  home  and  then  to  the  life- 
saving  class. 

But  she  cried  anyway.  All  the  bit- 
ter months  of  loneliness  and  longing 
crystallized  in  those  tender  words. 

I  REMEMBER,  I  remember  when 
last  I  saw  you.  We  were  stand- 
ing at  the  aii-port  waiting  for  that 
final  hour  before  the  flight  that  was 
to  carry  you  so  very  far  away.  Babs 
and  Ann  were  with  us.  Suddenly  I 
could  not  stay  any  longer.  I  didn't 
want  you  to  see  me  cry.  A  light  part- 
ing kiss  and  I  left  with  our  two 
daughters,  leaving  you  to  wait  alone. 
Goodbye,  goodbye,  I  kept  thinking. 


When  shall  I  see  you  again? 

I  remember,  I  remember  the 
moonlit  night  aboard  the  ship  that 
carried  us  to  the  exotic  islands  of 
Hawaii.  Laughing,  dancing  awk- 
wardly to  the  melodies,  gauging  our 
steps  to  compete  with  the  slight 
sway  of  the  ship.  Afterward,  your 
arms  around  me  we  stood  on  deck 
watching  the  waves.  "How  often  I've 
wanted  to  show  you  the  ocean  like 
this,"  you  said  then. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  an- 
other moonlit  night.  A  friendly  moon 
smiled  benignly  through  the  window 
of  a  train  that  clickety  clacked  its 
way  south  to  your  first  tour  of  duty. 
A  young  ensign  and  his  bride  shar- 
ing a  lower  berth.  I  looked  at  you 
and  said,  "I'm  going  to  like  being 
married  to  you."  And  I  have. 

Come  back.  Come  back,  Andy. 
Come  back  soon.  Let  me  touch  your 
face  once  more.  Let  me  feel  your 
arms  around  me.  Talk  with  me  and 
hold  my  hand  and  never,  never  let 
me  go. 

She  placed  the  purple  earrings  in 


their  velvet  box. 

"Stop,  tears,  stop,"  she  sternly  told 
herself.  Then,  she  trembled  with  a 
sudden  coolness  that  contradicted 
the  stifling  heat. 

A  soft  breeze  drifted  through  the 
open  car  window.  Almost  she  could 
hear  its  whisper,  "Child,  child,  the 
months  of  waiting  will  soon  be  over." 

Yes,  that  was  true.  In  a  few 
months,  Andy,  my  wonderful  Andy, 
will  be  home.  Home  again.  Home 
again.  Home  from  the  seas. 

Through  misty  eyes,  she  groped 
in  her  white  straw  handbag  for  tis- 
sues and  keys.  Keys,  but  no  tissues, 
darn  it!  Can't  do  anything  about 
this  face  of  mine  now.  She  glanced 
in  the  rearview  mirror,  studying  the 
ravages  of  tears.  Time  to  get  back 
to  Babs  and  Ann.  Duty  awaits,  she 
thought  wryly.  One  long  deep 
breath,  and  she  started  the  motor, 
and  swung  into  the  line  of  traffic. 

The  scent  of  violets  seemed  to 
linger  for  a  brief  moment,  then  was 
gone. 


ECOLOGY 

If  that  pelican 
with  his  funny  face 
has,  in  the  scheme. 
his  proper  place, 
then  surely  man 
can  slow  his  pace 
and  find  his  own 
evolving  grace. 

— Elizabeth  Searle  Lamb 


The  man  who  wastes  today  lamenting 
yesterday  will  waste  tomorrow  lament- 
ing today. — Philip  M.  Raskin 
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The  Lesson  That 

Rose  Kennedy  Taught  Me 


By  Rita  Cichowlas 


WE  MUST  have  faith  in  his 
plans,  that  suffering  is  not 
only  necessary  for  our  own  salvation, 
but  for  the  salvation  of  our  loved 
ones." 

In  a  letter  dated  February  5,  1971 
from  the  mother  of  our  assassinated 
president,  John  F.  Kennedy,  I  found 
a  new  hope  for  life.  I  want  to  share 
Rose  Kennedy's  letter  with  you,  for 
in  the  depth  of  my  own  despair  I 
have  never  felt  any  consolation  in 
the  well-meaning  words  of  friends, 
"your  crown  will  be  shinier  in 
Heaven!"  But  when  someone  points 
out  that  through  my  own  incapaci- 
ties due  to  an  auto  accident,  my 
teen-ager  accepted  responsibilities 
far  beyond  her  age,  then  I,  too,  can 


see  goodness  emerge  from  my  suf- 
fering. 

My  encounter  with  Rose  Kennedy 
is  a  brief  but  a  beautiful  one.  She 
had  been  a  woman  I  had  long  ad- 
mired from  afar.  I  wondered  how 
she  had  been  able  to  bear  all  the 
crosses  that  God  had  strewn  across 
her  path.  What  was  her  secret? 

When  my  own  time  to  carry  my 
cross  came  —  in  the  form  of  a  tragic 
auto  accident  that  claimed  a  year  of 
my  young  life  —  the  possibility  that 
I  might  never  walk  again,  or  at  least 
without  support,  wasn't  the  easiest 
thing  to  accept.  By  chance  some- 
one had  given  me  a  copy  of  Life 
Magazine  featuring  a  biography  of 
Mrs.  Rose  Kennedy,  and  with  a  new 


Mrs.  Cichowlas  is  a  freelancer  whose  address  is  5660  Lauderdale 
Drive,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45239 
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interest  in  searching  for  her  secret, 
I  read  it.  But  other  than  knowing 
that  she  attended  daily  mass,  1  was 
still  in  the  dark  as  to  how  she  re- 
ceived strength  to  conquer  suffer- 
ing —  if  that  was  at  all  possible. 

With  a  left  hand  (I  had  lost  the 
use  of  my  right  one),  I  laboriously 
wrote  the  mother  of  our  former 
president,  and  explained  that  I  was 


facing  a  traumatic  time  in  my  life  — 
I  had  need  of  her  strength  —  could 
she  help  me?  I  never  expected  an 
answer,  and  when  the  envelope  ar- 
rived from  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  I 
wondered  from  whom  the  letter 
came. 

Then  I  read  the  wonderful  words 
on  overcoming  fear  and  loneliness, 
and  in  learning  to  accept  life. 


We  must  be  resigned  to  the  fact  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  ways  of  Almighty  God  —  the  crosses  which  he  sends  us,  the 
sacrifices  which  he  demands  of  us.  We  must  have  faith  in  his  plans  for 
our  salvation  and  of  the  salvation  of  our  loved  ones,  and  we  must  leave  our 
lives  here  and  our  future  to  his  inscrutable  Providence. 

God  never  sends  us  a  cross  too  heavy  for  us  to  bear.  He  knows  our  weak- 
ness and  our  strength  and  he  is  all  compassionate  and  all  good.  Life  is  not 
easy  for  any  of  us,  but  it  is  a  challenge  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  pray,  to  resolve 
to  be  erect  and  strong  and  not  be  a  burden  to  our  family  and  our  friends. 
If  we  keep  busy  mentally  and  physically,  we  do  not  have  time  to  dwell 
on  the  past  and  on  what  might  have  been,  but  we  are  filled  with  a  con- 
suming passion  to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  for  the  future.  In  this 
way  we  turn  our  heartaches  into  constructive  efforts  to  lighten  the  sorrow 
of  others. 

I  am  sure,  dear  Mrs.  Cichowlas,  that  God  in  his  wisdom  and  mercy  will 
bring  you  solace  and  peace. 

I  shall  remember  you  in  my  prayers. 

Very  sincerely, 
(signed)   Rose  Kennedy 
Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 


After  such  an  inspiring  and  chal- 
lenging letter,  I  resolved  to  make 
my  life  one  of  giving,  regardless  of 
pain,  joy,  happiness,  or  sorrow. 
Giving  is  love  in  action.  To  love  may 
mean  a  readiness  to  make  painful 
sacrifices  for  another's  sake  —  and 
so  in  suffering  there  is  love  for  some- 
one or  something;  there  is  maturity 
and  the  need  to  obliviate  our  suffer- 
ing with  constructive  energy,  with  a 
consuming  passion  toward  making 
this  a  better  world  by  being  good  to 


and  good  for  people  by  loving,  car- 
ing, sharing  concern.  And  Rose  Ken- 
nedy ought  to  know! 

Marguerite  Higgins,  the  much- 
admired  war  correspondent,  tells  a 
story  of  a  young  Marine  in  the  5th 
Division  in  Korea.  When  she  en- 
tered the  camp,  one  young  soldier 
made  an  unforgettable  impression 
on  her  as  she  saw  him  trying  to  eat 
his  breakfast  from  a  ration  can  — 
digging  into  frozen  beans  with  his 
knife.   Like  everyone   else,   he  was 
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cold  —  frozen  is  the  word.  His  wet 
clothes  were  sheets  of  ice  against 
his  body.  His  face  didn't  have  a 
beard  like  his  companions  as  yet, 
but  his  countenance  wore  the  same 
cold  mud.  Stooping  over  the  young 
Marine,  Marguerite  Higgins  said  to 
him,  "If  I  were  God  and  I  could 
give  you  anything  that  you  want, 
what  would  you  ask  me  for?"  She 
thought  of  all  the  possibilities :  home, 
wife/girl,  warm  clothing/atmo- 
sphere, food,  a  bath  .  .  .  The  young 
soldier  thought  for  a  moment,  then 
his  reply  came  softly,  "Tomorrow, 
Just  tomorrow!" 

There  is  something,   after  all,  to 


life.  To  the  soldier  it  was  tomorrow. 
To  Rose  Kennedy,  it  was  faith  in  His 
plans  for  our  salvation  and  for  the 
salvation  of  our  loved  ones.  To  me  it 
was  desire  for  life  and  my  loved 
ones.  But  to  all  of  us,  tomorrow  is 
the  desire  to  live  and  to  love  .  .  .  the 
desire  to  channel  our  energy  into 
accomplishing  something  worthwhile 
for  our  future  and  thus  turn  our 
heartaches,  be  they  suffering,  pain, 
loneliness,  or  whatever,  into  con- 
structive efforts  to  lighten  the  sor- 
row of  others. 

Rose  Kennedy  has  learned  this  les- 
son well.  She  taught  it  to  me.  You 
can  learn  it,  too! 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Romans  8;  1  Cor.  13;  Job  13:15 

1.  What  are  some  types  of  suffering?  Have  you  known  any  of  them 
personally?  Which  were  the  worst?  Did  any  good  come  out  of  it? 

2.  Can  you  imagine  a  world  in  which  there  was  no  pain,  no  suffering? 
Is  suffering  essential  to  growth  of  character? 


n.*) 


"May  we  play  through?' 
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fe4Dear  <J\tr.  ^President . . . " 


By  Frank  L.  Remington 


DEAR  President  Nixon:  Our 
eighth  grade  civics  class  is 
studying  the  Federal  Government. 
We  were  wondering  if  you  could 
give  us  your  ideas  on  .  .  ." 

People  from  every  state  in  the 
nation  and  many  foreign  countries 
write  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  thousands  of 
pieces  of  mail  each  week  come  from 
average  Americans  exercising  a 
cherished  prerogative:  the  right  to 
speak  their  minds. 

Most  letters  to  Mr.  President  con- 
cern personal  affairs,  suggest  courses 
of  action,  request  aid  of  one  type  or 
another,  and  either  praise  him  or 
take  him  to  task  for  something  he 
has  done  or  has  failed  to  do.  Some 
letters  are  daffy  and  deprecating, 
others  solemn  and  solicitous.  A 
Brooklyn  woman  wrote  reminding 
Mr.  President  to  wear  his  coat  on 
cold  days;  another  sent  her  favorite 
recipe  for  banana  pie;  a  young  girl 
asked  for  the  President's  autograph. 
One  poverty-stricken  mother  asked 
financial   aid    for    her   children;    an 


unemployed     Pittsburgh     man     re- 
quested aid  in  securing  a  job. 

MOST  letter  writers  are  well- 
intentioned,  though  some 
crackpots  and  jokesters  write,  too. 
One  woman  demanded  her  neigh- 
bor's son  be  drafted  immediately;  a 
young  girl  requested  the  President 
to  "write  Elvis  Presley  and  tell  him 
I'm  your  best  friend."  One  woman 
wrote:  "I  am  writing  you  in  regard 
to  forming  a  woman's  canning 
club  ...  As  I  have  formed  this  plan, 
I  would  like  to  be  the  founder  .  .  . 
I  hope  you  will  find  time  at  the 
earliest  convenience  to  take  this  up 
before  Congress." 

Frequently,  messages  to  Mr. 
President  result  in  considerable 
economies  for  the  Government.  GI's 
letters  complaining  of  wasteful  prac- 
tices on  their  military  posts  often 
lead  to  investigations  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  subsequent  cor- 
rections which  save  millions. 

Probably  the  largest  number  of 
letters  comment  on  national  and  in- 
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ternational  issues.  During  the  last 
Berlin  crisis,  for  instance,  letters 
deluged  the  White  House  mail  room. 
"Don't  appease/'  one  correspondent 
directed.  "Don't  give  up."  Another 
said:  "Why  do  we  dawdle  and  talk 
and  confer  and  fiddle  while  Rome 
burns?  We  are  the  strongest  nation 
in  the  world,  but  do  not  have  the 
guts  to  protect  our  citizens.  It's  now 
or  never." 

During  the  old  New  Deal  days, 
many  letters  arrived  addressed  to 
Fala,  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's little  black  Scotty,  and  bore 
no  other  signature  than  a  dog's  foot- 
print. Apparently  having  allowed 
history  to  slip  from  their  grasp,  some 
correspondents  still  address  White 
House  mail  to  Presidents  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  Eisenhower,  Truman,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  —  and  even 
Calvin  Coolidge,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  Andrew  Jackson. 

Some  75  percent  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived at  the  White  House  are  writ- 
ten in  scrawly  longhand,  the  rest  on 
typewriters.  And  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  communications  to  the  Presi- 
dent come  in  on  a  phonograph  rec- 
ord or  a  recording  tape. 

During  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
ministration some  letters  were  di- 
rected to  President  Robert  Kennedy, 
President  Kent  and  Mr.  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment. Others  came  in  addressed 
to  President  Cenedi,  President  Can- 
ady,  and  President  Kenney. 

Some  post  their  letters  to  Wash- 
ington, Maryland;  Washington,  New 
York,  and  Washington,  Virginia.  At 
times,  artistically-inclined  writers 
send  messages  with  nothing  on  the 
envelope  but  a  drawn  caricature  of 


the  President  or  some  other  singu- 
larly appropriate  sketch.  A  favorite 
trick  during  FDR's  administration 
consisted  of  a  picture  of  a  rose  fol- 
lowed by  the  letters  "v-e-l-t."  During 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  tenure,  nu- 
merous letters  arrived  addressed 
with  only  the  sketch  of  a  toothy  grin 
beneath  a  huge  pair  of  pince-nez 
spectacles.  And  after  T.R.  became 
famous  for  his  "big  stick,"  mail  often 
came  in  with  only  a  drawing  of  a 
club  on  the  envelope.  Not  infre- 
quently, correspondents  merely  draw 
a  picture  of  the  White  House  on  the 
envelope  for  the  address. 

Fully  10  percent  of  Mr.  Presi- 
dent's mail  comes  from  young  chil- 
dren and  teen-agers.  "Dear  Mr. 
President,"  one  high  school  girl 
wrote,  "I'm  captain  of  our  high 
school  debating  team.  Will  you  ex- 
plain your  stand  on  .  .  ."  One  Febru- 
ary President  Kennedy  received  a 
homemade  valentine  signed,  "Love, 
Charles"  in  the  scrawling  hand  of  a 
five-year-old. 

THESE  days  about  one  hundred 
workers  handle  the  voluminous 
number  of  letters  that  daily  pour 
into  the  White  House  mail  room, 
located  across  West  Executive  Ave- 
nue from  the  President's  house. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  Chief  Executive 
thought  he  had  broken  a  record  if 
his  mail  reached  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred letters  daily.  By  President 
Hoover's  time  the  volume  had 
mushroomed  to  some  eight  hundred 
a  day.  Today  several  thousand  mis- 
sives arrive  daily,  and  in  peak  peri- 
ods it  might  swell  to  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand. 
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Before  any  letters  are  opened 
they,  along  with  packages,  are  run 
through  a  fluoroscope  and  past  a 
Geiger  counter  in  a  routine  check 
for  any  possibly  harmful  contents. 
Sometimes  this  precaution  pays  divi- 
dends, for  cranks  and  malcontents  of 
the  lunatic  fringe  periodically  send 
crudely  constructed  bombs  made 
from  lead  pipe  in  diabolical  attempts 
to  destroy  Mr.  President. 

During  President  Hoover's  admin- 
istration, the  fluoroscope  turned  up 
a  ingenious  bomb  cleverly  concealed 
inside  a  fountain  pen  so  as  to  deto- 
nate upon  removal  of  the  cap.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  the  fluoroscope  re- 
vealed that  a  most  suspicious  pack- 
age held  pieces  of  metal,  tubes,  and 
switches.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
heterogenous  collection  of  junk  that 
some  crackpot  had  mailed. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  Mails  readers  examine  each  mes- 
sage. An  efficient  reader  can  go 
through  hundreds  of  them  daily,  re- 
cording each  one  along  with  a  sum- 
mary of  its  contents.  The  letters  are 
then  segregated  into  some  130 
pigeonholes  labeled  "President," 
"Mrs.  Nixon,"  "Children,"  and  with 
the  names  of  White  House  officials 
and  governmental  bureaus.  Cus- 
tomarily Mr.  Nixon  receives  his 
really  personal  mail  through  a  highly 
secret  post-office  box  number  known 
only  to  his  relatives  and  close 
friends. 

ALL  letters  coming  to  the  White 
House  mail  room  rate  close 
attention  and  all  are  answered,  ac- 
knowledged,   or    handled    in    some 


other  manner  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Some  letter  writers  get  form  replies 
from  government  agencies,  or  per- 
haps a  personal  message  from  a 
Presidential  assistant  or  a  Cabinet 
member. 

One  day,  for  example,  seven-year- 
old  Scott  Turner  of  San  Diego  wrote 
Mr.  Kennedy.  "Dear  Mr.  President," 
the  youngster  said,  "We  have  no 
place  to  go  when  we  want  to  go  out 
in  the  canyon  because  they  are  going 
to  build  houses.  So  could  you  set 
aside  some  land  where  we  could 
play?  Thank  you  for  listening.  Love, 
Scott." 

A  reply  came  to  Scott  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall.  In 
part,  he  said  that  both  the  President 
and  he  "have  a  great  awareness  of 
the  needs  you  feel  —  the  need  to  be 
able  to  hunt  lizards  and  follow  ants 
and  maybe  just  lie  in  the  sun  on  your 
back  and  watch  the  changing  shapes 
of  clouds  ..." 

Americans  have  always  felt  free  to 
write  the  man  they  selected  for  the 
nation's  highest  office  and  it's  a 
heartening  indication  of  democracy 
at  work.  As  comical  or  serious  as  the 
huge  stacks  of  letters  arriving  each 
day  might  be,  they  indicate  the  per- 
sonal interest  the  average  citizen 
takes  in  his  Government  and  its 
Chief  Executive. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  write  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  express  his  support  or 
disapproval  of  his  actions  or  for  some 
other  reason  should  address  his  letter 
to  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  The  White  House,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  saluation  may  be 
Dear  Sir,  Dear  President  Nixon,  or 
Dear  Mr.   President.  ■  ■ 
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Instant  Everything: 


? 


By  Marion  Duckworth 


Not  Quite! 


WE  ARE  living  in  a  pre-cut, 
pre-cooked  and  pre-tuned 
society.  In  seconds  we  can  smell 
better  and  look  taller,  zip  open  a 
can  or  a  package  of  breakfast,  or 
get  rid  of  the  garbage.  In  minutes 
a  day  we  can  look  younger  and  slim- 
mer—  or  "have  our  money  cheer- 
fully refunded!"  And  in  an  evening? 
Change  hair  color  or  wall  color  if 
we  like.  Imagine  what  can  be  done 
in  just  seven  days!  Results  are  quick 
and  easy  and  guaranteed  to  please. 
Our  instant  society  has  produced 
the  cult  of  the  Impatient  American. 
We  are  people  who  growl  when  our 
keys  do  not  turn  smoothly  in  our 
locks,  twitch  violently  if  we  have  to 
stand  in  line,  and  plant  our  seeds 
today  and  expect  them  to  grow 
tomorrow.  We  have  been  pro- 
grammed to  expect  life  to  perform 
as  quickly  and  easily  as  a  polaroid 


camera. 

Members  of  the  cult  of  the  Impa- 
tient American  had  better  beware! 
In  our  frenzied  race  from  birth  to 
death,  we  may  find  that  we  have 
become  unsuspecting  victims  of  our 
own  instant  culture.  Personal  matu- 
ration can  not  be  achieved  by  the 
flick  of  a  switch.  Qualities  of  matu- 
rity —  patience,  perseverance,  per- 
spective, and  prayerfulness,  require 
long-term  efforts  to  develop.  Instant 
living,  to  which  we  are  becoming 
accustomed,  may  be  stunting  our 
inner  growth. 

"Do    I    Have    To    Practice    Some 
More?" 

Patience  is  not  a  virtue  that 
blooms  in  just  seven  days.  It  was  a 
rainy  afternoon,  and  I  had  promised 
myself  that  this  was  the  day  I  would 
learn  to  put  in  a  zipper  correctly.  I 


Mrs.  Duckworth  is  a  freelance  writer  whose  address  is  2495  Maple, 
N.E.,  Salem,  Oregon  97303 
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had  been  sitting  at  the  sewing  ma- 
chine for  better  than  an  hour,  sew- 
ing and  ripping,  sewing  and  ripping. 
Other  women  knew  how  to  put  in  a 
zipper.  What  was  the  matter  with 
me? 

I  was  reading  the  instructions  one 
more  time  when  my  young  son 
called  to  me  from  the  other  room 
where  he  was  practicing  the  piano. 
"Do  I  have  to  practice  some  more?" 
He  asked.  There  it  was.  I  sighed  for 
him  and  for  myself.  "Yes,  you  do," 
I  called  back,  adding  a  note  of  en- 
couragement. "You  sound  great!"  He 
launched  briefly  with  fury  and  fervor 
into  a  song  that  he  had  learned  to 
play  note-perfect  months  ago.  Then, 
without  further  comment,  he 
switched  back  to  the  assigned  exer- 
cises. And  I  to  ripping  out  the  zipper 
one  more  time. 

None  of  us  likes  the  slow,  long- 
term  learning  process.  Quick  and 
easy  methods  that  promise  fast  re- 
sults are  more  alluring,  for  we  can 
experience  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment sooner.  But  the  qualities  that 
breed  maturity  are  ground  out 
slowly. 

Through  persistence  we  achieve 
our  goals  and  proceed  a  step  further 
toward  maturity.  Swimmer  Don 
Schollander,  who  received  world- 
wide acclaim  when  he  set  twenty- 
two  world  records  in  the  Olympics, 
worked  doggedly  toward  his  goal. 
As  a  teen-ager,  he  sometimes  spent 
eight  hours  a  day  swimming.  He 
worked  four  or  five  hours  daily  for 
months  before  important  meets.  His 
persistence,  not  quick  and  easy 
training  methods,  paid  off  and  at 
eighteen  he  was  voted  the  world's 


top  athlete. 

No  one  can  hurry  up  and  grow 
up.  The  ability  to  retain  perspective 
during  frustration  is  not  a  result  of 
instant  living,  either.  Like  many 
others,  I  am  learning  to  cope  by 
coping.  One  morning  my  husband 
called  me  from  an  automobile  repair 
garage  to  relay  the  mechanic's  ver- 
dict that  our  car  needed  major  re- 
pairs. Once  those  words  would  have 
given  me  indigestion.  But  now  the 
possibility  of  a  $200.00  garage  bill 
wasn't  causing  me  to  come  unglued. 
"Why?"  I  asked  myself  in  honest 
amazement  as  I  hung  up  the  phone. 
Then  I  recalled  other  major  frustra- 
tions which  had  roared  into  our  lives 
and  had  crept  quietly  out.  God  al- 
ways had  an  answer  for  each  one. 
And  now,  although  our  seven-year- 
old  car  was  our  only  means  of  trans- 
portation, I  knew  that  he  would  have 
an  answer  for  this  one,  too. 

Relationships  Require  Time 

We  Impatient  Americans  may  be 
in  danger  of  losing  perspective  in 
our  relationships  with  others,  too. 
The  materialistic  impulse  to  "buy 
them  something"  has  glutted  us 
with  things,  yet  has  left  us  more  dis- 
satisfied than  ever.  People  cannot  be 
inflated  with  love  —  as  life-size  vinyl 
dolls  are  inflated  with  air  —  and 
then  launched  into  life. 

One  teen-aged  girl  narrowly  es- 
caped juvenile  detention  because 
her  parents,  who  bought  her  every- 
thing she  wanted,  "Don't  have  time 
for  me."  It  may  be  more  costly  to 
give  a  child  our  undivided  attention 
for  a  half-hour,  however.  One  little 
boy,  when  asked  how  he  knew  that 
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his  father  loved  him,  answered  un- 
hesitatingly, "He  plays  with  me." 
Prayerfulness,  which  leads  to 
spiritual  maturity,  takes  time,  too. 
We  may  learn  to  chord  a  guitar  in 
just  seven  days  and  amaze  our 
friends,  but  God  does  not  use  that 
kind  of  timetable.  His  priorities  are 
not  like  ours.  "Rest  in  the  Lord,  and 
wait  patiently  for  him,"  (Psalm 
37:7  KJV)  does  not  promise  results 
in  minutes*.  Rarely  does  God  answer 
prayers  as  soon  as  we  finish  speaking 
to  him.  Instead  of  an  immediate 
"Yes,"  or  "No,"  his  answer  is  more 
often,  "Wait." 

Instant  Meditation? 

Time  may  be  the  missing  ingredi- 
ent in  our  personal  worship.  Medita- 
tion is  spiritual  digestion,  and  with- 
out it  we  cannot  become  spiritually 
mature.  Digestion  takes  time. 

"A  verse,  a  quick  prayer  before 
everyone  rushed  out  of  the  house  in 
the  evening  to  their  various  appoint- 
ments was  all  we  were  managing," 
one  minister  confessed.  "One  eve- 
ning in  the  middle  of  a  hasty  prayer, 
I  realized  what  was  happening  to 
our  family  devotions."  They  imme- 
diately discussed  ways  in  which  they 


might,  despite  busy  schedules,  avoid 
haphazard  family  worship  in  the 
future.  Instant  worship,  they  discov- 
ered, does  not  meet  spiritual  needs. 
To  guard  against  the  dangers 
which  instant  living  poses,  four  sug- 
gestions may  be  helpful: 

1.  Keep  quick  and  easy  methods 
where  they  belong.  Let  them  serve 
you  by  becoming  timesavers  for  the 
things  which  need  more  time.  Gain 
perspective  over  innovative  living. 

2.  Plan  your  schedule  so  that 
there  will  be  time  for  quiet,  prayer- 
ful meditation  centered  around  the 
Scripture.  This  will  help  slow  you 
down  to  an  easy,  more  relaxed  pace. 

3.  Examine  your  conversation  for 
telltale  phrases.  Instead  of  "grabbing 
a  bite,"  take  time  as  often  as  possible 
to  eat  a  meal.  Instead  of  "saying 
hello,"  have  a  conversation. 

4.  Do  something  that  requires 
patience  and  perseverance.  Begin  to 
pray  again  for  someone  for  whom 
you  just  got  tired  of  praying.  Listen 
to  that  person  who  complains. 

No  magic  formula  will  produce 
patience,  perseverance,  perspective, 
and  prayerfulness.  As  Grandpa 
knew,  these  attributes  are  the  result 
of  the  slow-but-sure  method. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Deuteronomy  7:9;  Psalm  90:4;  Isaiah  55;  2  Peter 
3:8. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  genuine  benefits  of  our  "instant  everything" 
culture?  How  do  they  improve  the  quality  of  our  life?  What  are 
some  of  the  liabilities? 

2.  Toffler,  in  his  book  Future  Shock,  points  out  that  we  encounter 
more  people  in  a  day  than  our  ancestors  did  in  a  month.  What 
happens  when  a  "time-squeeze"  is  put  on  relationships?  Can  you 
suggest  some  antidotes? 
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Old  Glory 


By  Bertha  Newhoff 


OLD  GLORY!  What  loving  pride 
is  in  that  phrase.  It  rang  in  the 
voice  of  the  young  captain  of  the 
brig  Charles  Doggett  as  the  ship  lay 
at  anchor  in  Salem  harbor  on  a 
spring  afternoon  in  1831.  William 
Driver  had  sailed  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  every  ocean  since  first 
going  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy  during 
the  War  of  1812.  Now  he  was  com- 
mander of  his  own  ship,  readying 
her  for  a  voyage  around  the  world. 
Standing  on  the  poop  deck,  over- 
seeing last  minute  preparations  for 
departure,  he  saw  a  sailor  bring  on 
board  a  flag  folded  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle.  As  he  watched  the  flag 
being  unfolded  and  raised  to  the 
halyard,  Driver  forgot  whatever 
tasks  remained  to  be  done.  Seeing 
the  flag  unfurl  in  the  light  breeze, 
he  felt  an  emotion  so  deep  it  de- 
manded instant  expression.  Often 
before,  in  alien  waters  when  he  had 
seen  his  country's  emblem  threat- 
ened, he  had  felt  a  similar  devotion. 
This  new  flag,  though,  differed  from 
the  others.  The  young  United 
States  was  growing  up:  in  1815  he 


had  sailed  under  a  flag  of  fifteen 
stars;  in  this  banner  there  were 
twenty-four.  As  he  gazed  at  that 
constellation  at  the  Charles  Dog- 
gett's  masthead,  he  exclaimed,  "Old 
Glory!  Boys,  we'll  call  her  Old 
Glory!" 

To  be  an  American  sailing  under 
such  a  flag,  Driver  felt,  was  a  re- 
sponsibility. Trained  in  the  tradition 
of  John  Paul  Jones  and  James  Law- 
rence, he  had  the  feeling  that  he  was 
obligated  to  bring  honor  and  respect 
to  his  country  by  deeds  of  dauntless 
courage  wherever  he  went. 

Only  a  few  months  after  leaving 
Salem  on  that  momentous  spring 
day,  Driver  learned  that  sixty-nine 
men,  descendants  of  the  Bounty 
mutineers,  had  been  captured  on 
Pitcairn  Island  and  taken  across  the 
Pacific  to  enslavement  in  Tahiti.  Dis- 
regarding his  own  plans,  he  changed 
course  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  those 
captives. 

Boldly  he  sailed  into  the  Tahitian 
port,  resolute,  confident.  He  de- 
manded the  immediate  release  of 
the    Pitcairn    Islanders.    That    one 
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This  oil  portrait  of  William  Driver 
captures  his  stubborn  determination 
and  his  capacity  for  commitment. 


small  ship  should  dare  to  invade  an 
unfriendly  harbor  must  have  im- 
pressed the  native  chief.  Such  in- 
trepidity even  a  savage  could  ad- 
mire. Old  Glory,  too,  may  have  had 
meaning  for  the  Tahitians,  as  in 
those  days  America  was  respected 
around  the  world.  The  captives  were 
freed. 

Though  they  were  British  subjects 
to  whom  he  owed  nothing,  Driver 
felt  he  must  complete  the  task  he 
had  begun.  After  the  rescue  he  took 
the  men  home  to  Pitcairn,  though 
once  more  it  meant  going  out  of  his 
way. 

In  the  Essex  Institute  in  Driver's 


native  Salem,  Massachusetts,  the 
letter  the  British  Admiralty  wrote  in 
acknowledgement  of  his  service  is 
on  display.  In  it  his  feat  was  de- 
scribed as  "An  outstanding  naval 
exploit." 

THOUGH  he  later  captained 
other  ships,  Driver  never  again 
flew  any  flag  but  Old  Glory.  His  last 
voyage  was  made  in  The  Black  War- 
rior only  a  few  years  after  the  Tahi- 
tian  episode. 

Still  in  his  early  thirties,  he  left 
the  sea  and  the  seacoast.  Inland  and 
southward  he  went,  settling  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  With  him,  in  its 
brassbound  chest,  went  Old  Glory. 

Why  he  left  the  sea  to  settle  in  the 
South  no  one  now  knows.  Certainly 
he  never  regarded  himself  as  any- 
thing but  a  staunch  American.  On 
every  holiday  he  brought  out  Old 
Glory  to  hang  it  in  his  front  window 
or  in  the  street  to  remind  all  who 
passed  of  his  pride  in  country.  In 
Nashville  he  became  famed  as  "Old 
Glory  Driver." 

A  city  directory  of  the  1840's  lists 
him  as  a  claims  agent.  By  then  he 
had  married  and  had  two  sons.  Life 
seemed  placid  enough  until  in  the 
next  decade  rumors  of  secession 
were  broached  openly.  Then,  Driver, 
the  ardent  patriot,  began  to  be  sus- 
pect. No  one  could  doubt  where  his 
loyalty  lay,  for  he  was  as  bold  in 
Nashville  as  he  had  been  in  Tahiti, 
continuing  to  show  his  flag  as 
bravely  as  ever.  Not  until  Fort  Sum- 
ter was  fired  on  did  he  put  it  away. 

Both  his  sons  joined  the  Confed- 
erate Army.  Still,  his  own  allegiance 
to  the  Union  never  faltered.  He  did, 
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however,  fear  for  the  safety  of  Old 
Glory.  To  him  this  was  no  ordinary 
flag,  but  the  symbol  of  his  beloved 
country.  To  capture  it  would  be  a 
victory  for  any  Southern  sympa- 
thizer. Taking  it  would  be  as  good 
for  morale  in  Nashville  as  news  of  a 
battle  won.  In  the  city  there  were 
many  who  regarded  seizing  this  fa- 
mous flag  a  duty,  and  tried  several 
times  to  find  it. 

Driver  was  determined  that  Old 
Glory,  never  lowered  in  defeat, 
should  never  fall  into  enemy  hands. 
But  how  could  he  save  it?  With  lit- 
tle time  to  think,  he  had  an  inspira- 
tion. Yet  every  time  his  home  was 
invaded  by  men  in  gray  seeking  the 
flag,  he  trembled.  At  last,  after  the 
capture  of  Fort  Donelson  by  Union 
troops,  rumor  had  it  that  General 
Buell  was  going  to  sack  the  city 
when  he  marched  in  in  triumph.  To 
prevent  stores  of  food  and  arms 
getting  into  his  hands,  Nashvillians 
destroyed  them.  Officials  and  many 
citizens  fled  south  to  Memphis,  but 
not  before  one  last  search  was  made 
for  Old  Glory.  Fortunately,  however, 
they  did  not  find  it. 

Driver  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
Union  soldiers  impatiently.  He  was 
on  the  Broad  Street  landing  stage  to 
greet  them  when  they  finally  arrived. 
With  joy  he  followed  them  to  the 
Tennessee  Capitol  grounds,  heard 
the  regimental  band  play  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  saw  the 
thirty-six  star  flag  of  1861  raised  to 
the  top  of  the  flagpole.  He  was  dis- 
appointed at  the  small  size  of  the 
flag  that  replaced  the  Stars  and 
Bars.  Off  to  his  home  on  South  Sum- 
mer   Street    he    hotted.    There,    he 


carefully  ripped  Old  Glory  from  its 
hiding  place:  the  quilt  under  which 
he  had  slept  each  night  since  he  had 
sewed  the  flag  between  batting  and 
lining  at  the  war's  beginning. 

Returning  to  the  Capitol,  he  pre- 
sented his  treasure  to  Lieutenant 
Thacher  of  the  Ohio  regiment 
camped  there.  When  he  explained 
that  this  was  Old  Glory,  well-known 
in  Nashville,  the  new  flag  was 
lowered  and  his  flag  was  raised. 
"Now  that  Old  Glory  is  up  there, 
gentlemen,"  Driver  said,  "I  am 
ready  to  die." 

During  the  night  the  wind  rose, 
whipping  the  bunting  made  fragile 
by  salt  spray  and  sea  winds  years 
earlier.  Reluctantly,  Driver  asked  to 
have  the  precious  flag  lowered  be- 
fore it  was  torn  to  shreds. 

Letters  he  wrote  to  the  Salem 
Register  about  the  capture  of  Nash- 
ville were  printed  in  that  New  En- 
gland paper.  In  them  he  referred  to 
Old  Glory.  Until  then  the  name  had 
hardly  been  known  beyond  Nash- 
ville. With  the  publication  of  the 
letters,  however,  it  was  soon  known 
throughout  the  Union,  passed  on 
almost  as  a  talisman.  Old  Glory  be- 
came a  Northern  symbol,  something 
to  fight  for  with  courage  as  high  as 
Driver's  own.  Everywhere  in  Amer- 
ica "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes"  gave  way  to 
the  new  name,  "Old  Glory." 

AFTER  THE  war,  Driver 
planned  to  have  his  flag  buried 
with  him  when  he  died.  In  1880, 
though,  six  years  before  his  death, 
he  changed  his  mind.  He  sent  the 
faded,  tattered  banner  to  his  niece, 
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This  monument  in  a  Nashville  ceme- 
tery marks  the  final  resting-place  of 
Old  Glory's  champion. 


Mrs.  Harriet  Ruth  Cooke,  in  New 
York  with  this  letter  giving  instruc- 
tions to  her: 

I  send  you  my  oldest  flag  —  it  has 
been  everywhere  my  companion 
around  the  world,  waved  at  Pitcairn, 
Australia,  among  the  icebergs  of  Cape 
Horn.  This  is  my  original  Old  Glory, 
like  me  neglected  and  worn  out,  but 
there  is  no  Stain  upon  it.  I  kept  it  as 
my  Winding  Sheet,  a  Sailor's  whim,  and 
now,  feeling  like  old  Mordica  at  the 
gate,  I  give  it  to  you  .  .  . 
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Today  Old  Glory  belongs  to  the 
nation  Driver  loved.  It  is  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  in  Washington,  part 
of  the  heritage  of  all  Americans. 

Another  flag  with  more  than  twice 
as  many  stars  flies  beside  William 
Driver's  grave  in  Nashville's  Old 
Glory  Cemetery,  where  many  other 
heroes  are  buried.  The  monument  he 
designed  for  himself  bears  his  chosen 
epitaph,  "His  ship,  his  country  and 
his  flag,  Old  Glory."  These  were  the 
things  he  loved.  ■  ■ 


THE  LINK  Be  At  Your 
Next  Duty  Station? 

THE  LINK  is  an  interdenominational 
monthly  magazine  for  Armed  Forces 
personnel  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  them.  Its  articles,  features,  and  de- 
partments are  of  interest  to  civilians 
as  well  as  servicemen  and  women. 
Be  sure  to  order  enough  copies  to 
fill  your  needs.  Order  THE  LINK  in 
individual  subscriptions  at  $3.50  per 
year;  bulk  orders  to  bases  for  dis- 
tribution to  personnel  are  invoiced 
yearly  or  quarterly  at  twenty  cents 
per  copy.  To  Churches:  $3.00  in  lots 
of  ten  or  more  to  one  address. 


MAIL copies  of  THE  LINK  to: 

Name 


Address 

(Include  APO,  FPO,  or  Zip  Code  Nos.) 

Full  Payment  Enclosed 

Bill  Me 

Send  Order  to:  THE  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave.  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
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News  in  Pictures 


At  an  author's  luncheon  in 
Needham,  Mass.,  the  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Smith,  writer  of 
How  to  Talk  to  God  When 
You  Aren't  Feeling  Reli- 
gious, addresses  chaplains  of 
all  services  in  New  England 
and  civilian  clergy.  The 
sponsor,  Carroll  E.  Whitte- 
more,  of  Whittemore  Asso- 
ciates, Needham,  has  written 
that  by  a  series  of  such 
luncheons  he  hopes  to  foster 
a  mutual  appreciation 
among  chaplains,  civilian 
clergymen,  and  lay  people. 
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Right:  RADM  Francis  L.  Garrett, 
CHC,  USN,  Chief  of  Navy  Chaplains, 
visits  with  officials  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.  L-R: 
Elder  Boyd  K.  Packer;  President  Har- 
old B.  Lee;  President  Joseph  Fielding 
Smith;  and  President  N.  Eld  on  Tan- 
ner. 


Left:  CDR  Joseph  A.  Howland,  CHC, 
USNR,  presents  certificate  and  letter 
of  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Jean  Stone  for 
ten  years  of  service  as  Director  of 
Music  at  the  NAS  Miramar  Memorial 
Chapel.  Mother  of  six  children  and  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Smith  teaches  music  at 
San  Diego  State  College  and  has  been 
soloist  with  the  San  Diego  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Left:  At  a  "Duty  Day  with  God"  at 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  some  4,000 
soldiers  heard  messages  and  music 
from  the  noted  foursome  pictured 
here.  L-R:  Winston  Hill,  Tackle  for 
the  New  York  Jets;  Dr.  Oswald  Hoff- 
man of  "The  Lutheran  Hour";  former 
boxing  champion,  Archie  Moore;  and 
Army  Chief  of  Chaplains  (MG)  Ger- 
hardt  W.  Hyatt. 
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June  1-30 
June  1-Sept.  4 
June  1 
June  3 
June  4 


June  4-10 
June  5-16 

June  6 
June  7 
June  9 
June  10-11 
June  11 
June  11-17 
June  12-18 
June  14 

June  17 
June  18 
June  18-24 
June  18-23 
June  18 
June  21 
June  21-24 
June  23 
June  24 
June  25 
June  2  5- July  1 

June  26 
June  29 


National  Rose  Month. 
Washington,  D.C.  Summer  Jubilee. 
Corpus  Christi,   Roman  Catholic  Festival. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  official  birthday,  Trooping  the  Color. 
First  Sunday  after  Trinity.  American  Religious  Teachers 
Heart  of  Gold  Awards,  tribute  to  religious  teachers  of  all 
faiths. 

Girl-Watching  Week,  1972. 

U.N.    Conference   on   the   Human   Environment,    Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

28th  anniversary  of  D  Day,  Allied  landings  in  Europe. 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Day. 
Senior  Citizens  Day. 
Le  Mans  24-hour  Auto  Race,  France. 
Second  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

National  Flag  Week,  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 
National  Little  League  Baseball  Week. 
Flag  Day.  Also,  197th  Birthday  of  U.S.  Army,  created  by 
Resolution  of  Congress,  June  14,  1775. 
197th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Boston. 
Third  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Father's  Day. 
Amateur  Radio  Week. 

International  Clean  Air  Congress,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
Norway's  Kingdom:   1100  years'  anniversary. 
Summer  begins.  The  summer  solstice,  2:06  A.M.,  EST. 
National  Oldtime  Fiddlers  Contest,  Weiser,  Idaho. 
Midsummer  Eve,  Scandinavian  Countries. 
Irish  Sweeps  Derby.  St.  John  the  Baptist  Day. 
Fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

American  Library  Association  Annual  Conference,  Chi- 
cago. 

Lawn  Tennis  Championships,  Wimbledon,  England. 
St.  Peter's  Day. 


"Dad,  what  do  pro  and  con  mean?" 

"Well,  son,  pro  is  your  convincing,  unalterable  argument,  and  con  is  the 
other  fellow's  contemptible  drivel.,, 
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Worth  Repeating 


The  cost  of  living  remains  high  —  but  it's  still  a  bargain. — Changing 
Times. 

You  can't  go  around  digging  up  dirt  without  finding  yourself  in 
a  hole. 

A  husband  who  speaks  from  experience  doesn't  speak  very  much. 

At  middle  age,  your  tripping  becomes  less  light,  more  fantastic. — 
Sunshine  Magazine. 

You  cannot  teach  a  child  to  take  care  of  himself  unless  you  will  let 
him  take  care  of  himself.  He  will  make  mistakes,  and  out  of  these 
mistakes  will  come  his  wisdom. — H.  W.  Beecher. 

Homework  is  what  gives  a  youngster  something  to  do  while  he's 
watching  television. 

A  useless  life  is  short  —  even  if  it  lasts  a  hundred  years. — Construc- 
tion Digest. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  advice  that  is  given  which  matters  so  much  as 
the  advice  which  is  taken. — Old  Proverb. 

Before  credit  cards,  we  always  knew  exactly  how  much  we  were 
broke. — Wesley  an  Advocate. 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  permanent  and  certain  characteristics  of  a 
vigorous  intellect. — Samuel  Johnson. 

Tact  is  after  all  a  kind  of  mind-reading. — Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 

About  the  most  originality  that  any  writer  can  hope  to  achieve 
honestly  is  to  steal  with  good  judgment. — Josh  Billings. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


The  Validity  of  the  Christian  Mission,  by  Elton  Trueblood,  Harper  and 
Row,  Publishers,  Inc.  49  East  33rd  St.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016;  1972,  113 
pages,  $2.95,  cloth. 

This  reviewer  discovered  Elton  Trueblood  via  his  "Predicament  of  Mod- 
ern Man"  back  in  1944.  Incisiveness  characterized  this  Quaker  professor's 
writing  then;  it  still  does.  Here,  in  the  now  familiar  Trueblood  format  of 
a  few  short  chapters,  are  some  lucid  essays  that  go  to  the  very  heart  of  all 
Christian  enterprise.  In  "The  Phenomenon  of  Mission"  Dr.  Trueblood  in- 
sists that,  despite  certain  failures,  the  achievement  of  Christian  Mission,  par- 
ticularly in  Africa,  in  the  past  two  centuries  has  been  immense.  In  "The 
Criticism  of  Mission"  he  cites  "recognition  of  our  own  failures,"  "the  idea 
of  absolute  tolerance,"  and  "the  doctrine  of  cultural  relativism"  as  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  widespread  contemporary  rejection  of  the  idea  of  Mis- 
sion. He  answers  each  of  these  with  sledgehammer  cogency  in  "The  Defense 
of  Mission,"  a  chapter  which  will  stand  up  under  the  most  scholarly  exami- 
nation. It  is  the  core  of  the  book,  a  delight  to  the  mind.  In  "The  Field  of 
Mission"  Dr.  Trueblood  pins  the  title  "Missionary"  where  it  belongs  —  on 
the  lapel  of  every  Christian.  "The  Mission  of  the  Church  is  by  the  com- 
mitted to  the  uncommitted,  wherever  they  may  be."  (p.  71)  Person,  not 
place  is  important,  and,  moreover,  the  task  cannot  be  done  by  the  clergy- 
man who  in  our  time  has  become  increasingly  suspect  as  a  professional 
who  has  not  been  accountable.  "We  are  clearly  witnessing  in  America  the 
rise  of  anticlericalism."  (p.  86)  Trueblood  holds  that  the  future  of  Mission 
rests  with  the  layman  as  a  non-professional  who  can  support  himself.  "Mem- 
bership is  an  invitation  to  missionary  effort."  (p.  79)  In  "The  Theology 
of  Mission"  Emil  Brunner  is  quoted  approvingly:  "The  Church  exists  by 
mission  as  fire  exists  by  burning."  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not 
have  missions;  in  its  very  life  it  is  Mission."  (p.  91)  Social  activist  Christians 
may  be  startled  by  Trueblood's  declaration  —  and  it  must  rank  as  prophetic 
—  that  "the  greatest  danger  in  modern  missions  is  not  the  one  which  existed 
previously,  that  of  evangelism  without  service,  but  rather  that  of  service 
without  evangelism."  (p.  101) 

All  Christians  stand  gready  in  Dr.  Trueblood's  debt  for  wise  counsel 
over  many  years.  With  the  appearance  of  his  latest  book  their  indebted- 
ness increases  immeasurably. — E.I.S. 
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Prayers 


VOUCHSAFE,  O  Lord,  so  to  look  with  favor  upon  our  land,  that 
there  may  never  be  wanting  to  us  a  succession  of  persons  well 
fitted  to  serve  thee  in  Church  and  State.  To  this  end  we  ask  thy  bless- 
ing on  our  schools  and  colleges,  that  by  these  societies  we  may  be 
disciplined  in  sound  learning  and  natural  piety,  for  the  duties  of  our 
citizenship  both  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

ALMIGHTY  GOD,  give  us  a  measure  of  true  religion  and  thereby 
set  us  free  from  vain  and  disappointing  hopes,  from  lawless  and 
exorbitant  appetites,  from  frothy  and  empty  joys,  from  anxious,  self- 
devouring  cares,  from  a  dull  and  black  melancholy,  from  an  eating 
envy  and  swelling  pride,  and  from  rigid  sourness  and  severity  of 
spirit,  that  so  we  be  possessed  of  that  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing; through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

OGOD,  we  thank  thee  for  this  earth,  our  home;  for  the  wide  sky 
and  the  blessed  sun,  for  the  salt  sea  and  the  running  water,  for 
the  everlasting  hills  and  the  never-resting  winds,  for  trees  and  the 
common  grass  underfoot. 

We  thank  thee  for  our  senses,  by  whch  we  hear  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  and  see  the  splendor  of  the  summer  fields,  and  taste  of  the 
autumn  fruits,  and  rejoice  in  the  feel  of  the  snow,  and  smell  the  breath 
of  the  spring. 

Grant  us  a  heart  wide  open  to  all  this  beauty  and  save  our  souls 
from  being  so  blind  that  we  pass  unseeing  when  even  the  common 
thornbush  is  aflame  with  thy  glory,  O  God  our  creator,  who  livest 
and  reignest  for  ever  and  ever. 

OGOD,  beneath  thy  guiding  hand,  our  fathers'  fathers  crossed  the 
sea;  Guard  now,  we  pray,  the  present  fathers  of  our  land.  Make 
them  valiant  for  truth  and  right.  Give  them  wisdom,  faith,  and  light; 
and  cheer  them  with  their  children's  love.  Amen. 
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Wanting  to  borrow  some  money  to 
make  a  six-month  tour  of  Europe,  a 
man  went  to  the  bank  where  he  had 
done  business  for  years.  The  bank 
refused  the  loan. 

He  went  to  another  bank  and  ob- 
tained the  loan  without  any  diffi- 
culty. Then  he  bought  a  five-pound 
fish,  had  it  wrapped,  and  put  in  his 
safe-deposit  box  at  the  first  bank  as 
he  joyfully  left  town  for  six  months. 
— Jim  Kelly,  Woodmen  of  the  World 
Magazine 

It  must  be  an  eerie  feeling  marry- 
ing the  President's  daughter.  When 
the  minister  says,  "Do  you  promise 
to  love,  honor,  and  obey?"  —  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  steps  forward  and 
says,  "He  do!"  — Orben's  Current 
Comedy 

Famous  singer:  "Did  you  notice 
how  my  voice  filled  the  building?" 

Music  critic:  "I  even  noticed  some 
people  leaving  to  make  room  for  it." 
— Voice 


"I   hate    these   rainy   days    when    the 
kids  have  to  play  inside." 


An  executive  purchased  his  first 
Rolls-Royce.  About  a  week  after  it 
had  been  delivered,  he  called  the 
dealer  to  complain  that  strange 
wheezing  noises  were  emanating 
from  the  front  end  of  the  car. 

"There's  only  one  possible  ex- 
planation," said  the  dealer  stuffily. 
"Your  chauffeur  must  have  asthma." 


A  young  man  was  practicing  his 
guitar  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  when  the  landlord  came  in. 
"Do  you  know  there's  a  little  sick 
lady  upstairs?"  asked  the  landlord. 

"No,"  answered  the  musician. 
"Hum  a  little  of  it." 

Putting  the  dinner  on  the  table, 
the    young    wife    proudly    chirped: 

"This  is  my  first  roast  turkey." 

"Marvelous,"  said  her  hubby, 
"and  it  looks  as  though  you've 
stuffed  it  well,  too." 

"Stuffed  it?"  she  said,  "Why?  This 
one  wasn't  hollow." 
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